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Treat yourself 
to light menthol Belair: 





light menthol cigarette. | 





® Day/Date watch by Seiko. 
Yourtefor free. B&W coupons, 
the Valuable extra on 
every pack*of Belair, 
‘To see over 1000 gifts, 
write for your free Gift Catalog: 
Box 12B, Louisville, Ky. 40201 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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You can bu he trouble with inexpensive turntables is 
that theyre usually not very good. 


And the trouble with good turntables is that 


theyre usually very expensive. 
| nlike most such dilemmas in) the Vol ld ol commerce. 
‘ this one is capable of a salisfactor y solution. 
turntab e Because Pioneer has just come out with th 
PL-112D. And you ean own it for under S10O0# 
e : 


\dmittedly. the PL-112Ddoesn’'t feature some of the 


ultrasophisticated goodies dear to the heart 
Ou Can u of the audio perfectionist. But it does meet the 
one indispensable requirement in a quality 
turntable. It adds nothing to and takes nothing from the sound 
a eSS of a high-fidelity system. 
\t the price. that’s a minor miracle. It means you can use 
the PL-112D even with high-priced receivers. 


expensive anil linn epenkove. Nodateaiia thea 


sound less good. 


The construction details tell the story. The platter 
turn isn't one of those pressed-steel affairs. Its die-cast 
@ inaluminum alloy. The S-shaped tubular 


y) tone arm ts finished like a precision 
instrument and has a full set of adjust- 
But OU. can | able controls. ‘| he base is both hand- 
| some and solid as a rock. 
But the heart of the PL-112D is a belt-drive 
a etter system. powered by a I-pole synchronous 
' motor. [t maintains outstanding 


speed stability and keeps the rumble level down to -50 dB (by the 
ESS super-stringent JIS standard). 


Wow and flutter are below 0.07%. 


e Those would 
expensl ve he respectable 
figures for a 
turntable costing 
turntable twice as much. 
* \s we said. 
however. you can buy a better turntable. Like the 
fantastic new Pioneer PL-510 with direct drive. for 
under $200* (Rumble level -60dB!) 
\nd you can also buy a less expensive turntable. 
But not from us. We don't make one. 
Because anything less than the Pioneer PL-112D 
isnt high fidelity. 
U.S. Pioneer Electronics Corp..75 Oxtord Drive. 
\loonachie. New Jersey OT07 4. 
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Anyone can hear the difference. 
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MERRICK, MORROW, MAGNUSON, NATION EDITORS LOEB & KRISS 
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CORRESPONDENTS DUNCAN 


FOREGROUND: CHIEF OF CORRESPONDENTS 
GART, WASHINGTON NEWS EDITOR JACKSON 





SAN FRANCISCO 
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TIME covered the 1976 Democratic Convention by marshaling 
a staff of more than 40 correspondents, writers, reporter-research- 
ers, picture editors, picture researchers, layout artists and photog- 
raphers from our New York headquarters and seven domestic bu- 
reaus. Many of them are pictured here in action 
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Her first executive decision was to take 
an ad in the Yellow Pages. 


She had inherited ‘‘a man's business."’ 
But E.A. Haynes took a three year old 
company with five trucks, and as many 
employees, and earned it a preeminent 
national reputation 

Today, the Baltimore Rigging Company 
inventories over 100 pieces of heavy 
equipment and employs over 140 full-time 
personnel. 

We played an important part in that 
growth. Ms. Haynes knew that in order to 


grow, her customers had to know who and 
where she was. So she started off fast 
advertising in the Yellow Pages. And, 
today, a multiple Yellow Pages program 
covers her multifaceted business through- 
out the state of Maryland 

Now, we're not saying an ad in the Yellow 
Pages can singlehandedly make you a 
captain of industry. But, one cannot ignore 
the lessons of history. So, give us a call. 
We just might help make you famous. 
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After the Big Bash Is Over 


To the Editors: 

That “Birthday Issue” [July 5] was 
areal bracer. Thanks! I needed that. Un- 
cle Sam is durable. Growing pains? Yes 
Mistakes? Perhaps. But no other nation 
on the face of the earth has offered so 
much to so many who had so little. 

Albert Forsleyv 
Mount Prospect, Ill 


And after the big bash is over, what 
happens next? 1977 looks to be filled 
with red, white and blue garage sales. 

Mark W. Schwartz 
White Bear Lake, Minn. 


Congratulations to big beautiful 
America on your birthday. May you 


CHL DREN OF THES: 
FOUNDING FATHERS 


THE RED WHITE 
‘AND LOOK: 


ARVs ANIL 
DOWNTOWN) A 
COMES BACKIIN 





continue to prosper and lead the world 
for the next 200 years! 

J. Frank McCaffrey 

Strathfield, Australia 


This Bicentennial “thing” is ridic- 
ulous, and I was thoroughly disappoint- 
ed by your apparent approval of it. What 
this country needs is a new revolution 
that would bring us better laws, more 
justice and internal peace 

Robin Buchalski 
Kenmore, N.Y 


Happy birthday! From a Canadian 
who is immeasurably pro-American 
The Declaration of Independence. 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights 
were (and are) the culmination of an 
ideological dream and the expression of 
a people hungry for freedom 
America 1976 is the product of that 
ideological reality. 
Rick Assels 
St. Catharines, Ont 


Happy birthday. America! A great 
country with huge people built around 
tiny minds. What a happier birthday it 
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would be without segregation, discrim- 

ination and with America minding her 
own business. 

Faloye Patrick 

Kaiserslautern, West Germany 





"| Could Have Kissed Him” 


“The New Immigrants: Stull the 
Promised Land” [July 5] fired me up as 
nothing else I've read in a long time 
We can learn something wonderful from 
these people. When Julius Koco related 
his escape from Czechoslovakia to Aus- 
tria and said, “I could have kissed the 
stones there.” I could have kissed him! 

Stbbie O'Sullivan 
Wheaton, Md 


Bravo, excellent, inspiring! 

Being a Middle American from 
Oklahoma, I never fully appreciated the 
importance of our immigrants until | 
married an Italian whose grandparents 
had migrated to America. Not every 
person can experience this, and many 
look down on our non-native Ameri- 
cans: but let them remember, their an- 
cestors were immigrants also 

Ada Jo Russo 
Lawton, Okla. 


Let us not fail to remember, as you 
apparently have, the American Indians, 
from whom we have leeched land and 
blood. They know and value America 
more than we immigrants ever can. 

Michael Hugo 
Easton, Kans. 


It is the epitome of hypocrisy that 
America can still boast of itself as a 
“Promised Land” for foreigners when, 
after 200 years, it has failed to grant 
full equality to its black citizens. 

Anita King 
New York City 


As Chinese, Koreans, Indians and. 
of course, Mexicans victimize this re- 
public yearly by their arrival, TIME 
blithely suggests that these people are 
valued additions to our gene pool. This 
is an infamy. 

This nation was established in 1776 
as a white republic. You and your ir- 
responsible cohorts want to bastardize 
it into a miscegenationist grayness that 
will lead it to an inescapable decline. 

Ida Mae Howland 
Philadelphia 


Wake up. It isn't 1850 any more 
There is no longer a need for Chinese 
and Irish peasants to build the railroads. 
or Polish and Lithuanian serfs to feed 
the fiery machines of our industrial rev- 
olution. There are no more small par- 


cels of land thirsting for the magic touch 
of Swedish and Russian farm hands. 
What makes us think that we can 
continue to sacrifice our limited space 
and resources to the relentless popula- 
tion pressures of the world? Must we 
continue to serve as the escape for ev- 
ery medieval country until we become 
just as choked by corruption, caste and 
privilege as they are? 
S. Hubbell Moore 
Sausalito, Calif 





True Bicentennial Spirit 
Henry Grunwald’s Essay on “Lov- 
ing America” [July 5] is one of the clear- 
est. most intelligent, perceptive state- 
ments about this nation that I have ever 
read, You have captured the true Bi- 

centennial spirit 

Lawrence J. Kessenich 
Milwaukee 


At the risk of sounding like an ag- 
ing flower child come down with a ter- 
minal case of the jeremiads, | wish to 
remind TIME that the very power of the 
American promise, of the dream, makes 
all the more unbearable the malevolent 
legacy from our first two centuries. 

Greg Brecht 
Green Bay, Wis 





No Freak 

Your article “Mars: The Search Be- 
gins” [July 5] was interesting, but I ob- 

ject to being called a “cosmic freak.” 
There are still many who believe 
man was placed on earth in an orderly 

manner and with a definite purpose. 
Richard K. Walters 
Philadelphia 





Connors, Booby Prize 

According to your cliché writing in 
the People section [July 5]. Marjorie 
Wallace has won the most recent match 
vy. Chris Evert for Jimmy Connors. 

The reality is: Chris Evert is the win- 
ner, if a winner has to be proclaimed 
Jimmy Connors is the booby prize, and 
Marjorie Wallace the loser. 

Elizabeth Kurnetz 
Southfield, Mich 





A Bit Much, TIME 


TIME brings changes, but to change 
the site of the Battle of Hastings to Flod- 
den Field [July 51 is a bit too much 

Not only is the distance from Has- 
tings to Flodden Field approximately 
340 air miles, but Hastings was fought 
and won by the invading Normans in 
1066, while Flodden Field was won by 
the English against the Scots in 1513 

Agnes A. Jordan 
Buffalo 





Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 





The IBM - 
Memory Typewriter. 





Because it remembers 
what you type and can 
play it back automati- 
cally, with corrections, 
you get letter-perfect 


work. Every time. With- 
out the delay, expense, 
or drudgery of manual 
retyping and reproofing. 








Form material such as 
this can be stored in the 
Memory Typewriter, then 
played back whenever 
needed. When revisions 
are required, only the re- 


INTER-OFFICE MEMO 











To: David May Date: “ay 12, 1975 Visions have to be typed. 
eases Eping: G The entire corrected page 
From: Research Department is then typed back auto- 
matically, ready for sig- 
nature. 
ere S the information which you requested on ay 9. Thi 
formation ne public domain and is not restricted. 
Typing mistakes no long- PER SAR TTA CONSUMPTION OF FOOD GRAINS IN POUNDS 
er have to be messy and 9 - 1972 
time-consuming. The 
Memory Typewriter lifts 1970 1971 1972 
mistakes (a character, a +B. 1S. . Be The Memory Typewriter 
word, or a line) right off Oat . “3.2 03.2 3,3 automatically centers, 
the page with the press EL EES BONS i. 1.3 alignscolumns offigures, 
of a key. Which means whe indents, evenunderlines. 
even first drafts can be _ i190 110 ti9 = ————~ Which means complex 
done faster, yet come out Ds foe Se material can be stored 
as clean andeasy toread 6. and played back as 
as this. you have any qu ae ae: a eee needed. Without errors. 
ase call Mrs, Dok 493, See Without long waits. With- 
out frayed tempers. 


You get the standard 10 
characters per inch un- 
less you flip a lever. Then 
you get a space-saving 
12 characters per inch. If 
the type style on this page 
doesn't suit you, we have 
over 20 others. Any one 
can be snapped in place 
in a matter of seconds. 


% If you would like to 


produce work like this, 
with ease like this, call 
the IBM Office Products 
Division branch near 
you. We'll be happy to 
demonstrate the Memory 
Typewriter for you, at 
your convenience. 


aallneeehaeneneeneliiiaietdannttinin den 1. cakaeutemnante 


Judge for yourself 
how much you need it. 


IBM. 
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THE CONVENTION/ COVER STORIES 


NWARD 10 
NOVEMBER 


One could almost hear shouts of * Hallelujah! 

The Democratic National Convention last week resembled 
nothing so much as a revivalist camp meeting, slickly managed 
free of controversy and filled with love and compassion. More 
than 5,000 delegates and alternates milled around the crowded 
floor of New York’s Madison Square Garden in a festive and for- 
giving mood. They even cheered Chicago Mayor Richard Daley 
and the memory of President Lyndon Johnson, both of whom 
not long ago were reviled symbols of the party's crippling dis- 
sensions in 1968 and 1972. Then, in a genuine spirit of unity, the 
delegates garlanded Jimmy Carter with the Democratic pres 
idential nomination. While proclaimed dull because of its lack 
of suspense, the convention was highly significant. In Carter's 
now famous metaphor of faith, it saw the Democratic Party re- 
born. For the first time in more than a decade, it seemed pos 
sible that the old coalition of labor, the South and the blacks 
could be reconstituted 

Exulted Democratic National Committee Chairman Robert 
Strauss: “The state of our party is very good—organized, vi 
brant, forward-looking and hell-bent on victory.” Said Douglas 
Fraser, a liberal United Auto Workers vice president who orig 
inally backed Morris Udall for the nomination: “It’s a thirst for 
victory that we have, and we don’t want to put that possibility 
in jeopardy.” Added Daley: “We've been fighting too long and los 
ing too long. Now we've got a great candidate who can win 

For Carter, the convention marked a new climax in a re- 
markable political ascent (just three years ago, when he was Gov 
ernor of Georgia, panelists had failed to recognize him on What's 
My Line?). It also served to position him, more sharply than he 
had been perceived before, as a liberal. He did so by choosing 
Minnesota Senator Walter (“Fritz”) Mondale as his running mate 
and by using the themes he struck in his acceptance speech (see 
story page 16) 








elivered in the soft and soothing Carter manner, the speech 
contained nothing of substance that he had not said be 
fore, but the wording was more emphatic and the setting 
of course, national. Thus he struck many as a bit further to 
the left than he had been, though he is still some way from the par 
ty’s McGovern wing. He promised the poor that he would seek 
jobs for “anyone able to work”—a traditional enough Demo- 
cratic pledge. Carter aiso sounded several populist notes that jolt- 
ed many voters and undoubtedly will change their perceptions 
of him. He spoke of a “political and economic elite” that can “al- 
ways manage to occupy niches of special influence and priv- 
ilege.” He decried “unholy, self-perpetuating alliances [that] have 
been formed between money and politics.” And he declared that 
he could “see no reason why big-shot crooks should go free and 
the poor ones go to jail.” By way of balance he asserted that 
Democrats believe that competition is preferable to regulation 
called for “minimal intrusions of government in our free eco 
nomic system” and urged “swift arrest and trial for 
lawbreakers 
As Carter had hoped, his speech rallied liberal doubters in 
his own party. He later explained: “The speech, not inadver- 
tently, shifted back and forth between liberal and conservative 
But it was populist in tone, at least I intended it to be.” Asked 





if he regarded himself as a populist, he replied: “I think so.” 

Whether he can stay with this same liberal line in appealing 
to the country at large is a big question of his campaign. It may 
be a campaign of the spirit centering on the character of Jimmy 
Carter; but it may also become a far more ideological campaign 
than was apparent in the primaries 

As the delegates leaped to their feet and enthusiastically 
cheered at the end of the 36-minute speech, the party's leading 
liberals and Carter's defeated primary opponents crowded 
around him. They included Hubert Humphrey, George McGov- 
ern, Henry Jackson, Morris Udall and Jerry Brown, all of whom 
have promised to work on his behalf. He is now the favorite to 
win the election in November, whether his Republican oppo- 
nent is Gerald Ford or Ronald Reagan 

But, as the euphoria of the convention gives way to planning 
for the campaign guns of August, Carter is well aware of the dan- 
gers of “Deweyitis”—the same kind of overconfidence that con- 
tributed greatly to Republican Nominee Thomas E. Dewey's 
loss to Harry Truman in 1948. Said Campaign Consultant Mark 
Shields: “If Carter loses, it will be because he beat himself.” 

All week Carter repeatedly warned Democrats that “if we 
should take a single state, a single voter for granted, that would 
be a good way to lose.” He went to the convention with leads in 
the Gallup poll of 17 points over Ford and 36 points over Rea 
gan. The margin will probably narrow rapidly when the cam 
paign accelerates after the Republican convention on Aug. 18 

Whoever is nominated, the Republicans will attack Carter 
and Mondale as wrongheadedly wed to big government and big 
spending. Ford criticized the Democrats for trying “to be all 
things to all people.” Reagan looked forward to “the same old 
ideological battle” between liberals and conservatives 

Of the two, Ford would seem to have been helped more by 
Carter's move to the liberal side last week. The shift may turn 
off moderate independent voters: if so, they probably would be 
more willing to switch to Ford than to Reagan, thus strength- 
ening Ford's argument that he is the more electable Republican 
candidate. Moreover, Carter Campaign Manager Hamilton Jor- 
dan believes that Ford could make more skillful use of the pow 
ers of incumbency in the general election than he has tn the 
primaries. But Ford is greatly handicapped by his pardon of Rich- 
ard Nixon and his lackluster campaign style. By contrast, Rea- 
gan is a superb campaigner and TV performer. though his base 
of support is narrow and he turns off many moderates by his 
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FRIENDS & NEIGHBORS GREETING JIMMY AS HE RETURNS HOME TO PLAINS, GA., FROM THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 





extreme positions on foreign affairs and some other issues 

Carter's campaign strategy will be much the same against ei- 
ther Ford or Reagan. If the Republicans stick with the Pres- 
ident, Carter intends to charge that he is an entrenched mem- 
ber of the Washington establishment and an ill-equipped leader 
If the G.O.P. picks Reagan, Carter will attack him as a po- 
tentially dangerous extremist. For the most part, however, his 
chief emphasis will be on setting forth his positions on the issues 
and on spreading the gospel according to Carter: love, com- 
passion and integrity 

Carefully husbanding the $25 million campaign war chest 
that the law permits him, Carter will spend most of his time 
until Labor Day at his home in Plains, planning policies and 
building up his campaign staff, which will continue to be head- 
ed by Jordan and Press Secretary Jody Powell. Carter is worried 
about overexposure, but he will make several major speeches, 
hoping to burnish his public image so that he will appear more 
like a potential President. In a recent Gallup poll, he won a “high- 
ly favorable” reaction from only 25% of those questioned, com- 
pared with 22% each for Ford and Reagan. That contrasts with 
47% for Dwight Eisenhower in 1952, 41% for John Kennedy in 
1960, 59% for Lyndon Johnson in 1964 and 28% for Richard 
Nixon in 1968, all at about the same point in their campaigns 
While the current ratings would seem to indicate that the coun- 
try is turned off by politicians, Jordan believes that Carter's prob 
lem is chiefly his “soft” or blurred image 


o sharpen it, Carter plans to issue many posilion papers 
on issues such as urban problems, the economy and the 
plight of minorities. He will also emphasize the same is- 
sues used in the primaries—tax and welfare reform and 
Government reorganization—though he probably will divulge 
few new details to keep himself from becoming an easy target 
for Republicans 
The Carter strategy calls for him to spend much of his per- 
sonal campaigning after Labor Day in a baker’s-dozen large, piv- 
otal states with a total of 291 of the 538 electoral votes: Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan. Missourt 
New Jersey. New York, Ohio. Pennsylvania, Texas and Wis 
consin. Considerably less effort will be made in 14 states in which 
Carter's aides anticipate almost certain victories; at this point 
they foresee defeat in only six states, with a total of 27 electoral 
votes: Arizona, Idaho. Kansas, Utah. Vermont and Wyoming 
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THE NATION 


Of all the regions, Car- 
ter is in best shape in the 
South, which has not had 
one of its own in the White 
House since Tennessee's 
Andrew Johnson in 1865- 
69. Cracked his friend and 
adviser Charles Kirbo, with considerable hyperbole: 
“Jimmy's got the black vote. He's got the rednecks. 
Ain't nobody else.” 

Carter's campaign is weakest in the West, where 
he is not well known and where he suffered painful 
defeats in some of the final primaries. Democratic 
leaders in the region intend to campaign for him, 
but with some initial reservations. Said San Fran- 
cisco Mayor George Moscone: “I’m going to work 
my ass off for him, but like everybody else, I don’t 
know that much about him.” Added Colorado Gov- 
ernor Richard Lamm, a liberal: “I tend to see blood, 
sweat and toil issues. I don’t know what Carter thinks 
about them—if he does at all.” 

But there is no real danger that West Coast Democrats will 
defect or stay home in November. Said California Democratic 
National Committeeman Steve Reinhardt: “We're warming up 
to him slowly. But it’s a lot easier to get excited about Carter 
while listening to Ford or Reagan than listening to Carter.” 

Among the delegates who actually saw Carter close up in 
New York last week, most skeptics seemed ready to be con- 
verted (see box below). Still, significant numbers of Democrats 










































are lukewarm about him 
and cannot be taken for 
granted. Several of Carter's 
key primary victories were 
achieved with about one- 
third of the vote, and many 
of the others were against 
weak opposition. In a sense, Carter won by a de- 
cision, not a knockout, after staggering through the 
final rounds. 

Chief among the soft spots in Carter's support 
are still the liberals, though many were buoyed by 
his acceptance speech and choice of Mondale. Ac- 
cording to Linda Davidoff, a leader of the New Dem- 
ocratic Coalition in New York, many liberal Dem- 
ocralic voters needed some sign from Carter to 
ensure that they would participate in the election. 
Said she: “No sign, no work; maybe even no vote. 
Now they have that sign.” 

Some liberal leaders, however, are still wary 
about Carter. Said Joseph Rauh, former chairman of Americans 
for Democratic Action: “The question in my mind is whether 
the choice of Mondale means a turn to the left or is simply a sop 
to liberals.” Added Tom Hayden, a leader of the antiwar dem- 
onstrations at the 1968 Democratic Convention in Chicago: “Car- 
ter represents the flip side of Democratic division. Once there 
was the war. Now there is bland euphoria. Some liberals have 
great expectations, but he could just try to restore trust by sooth- 
ing without delivering.” 
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Most had seen him only fleetingly 
before—perhaps at a campaign kaffee- 
klatsch or making a quick stump speech 
in the primaries. Only last week did hun- 
dreds of delegates get their first close 
look at Candidate Carter as he moved 
from parties to meetings of state del- 
egations to the convention hall on the 
climactic night. Some diehard oppo- 
nents continued to resent what they feel 
is Carter's insensitivity to issues that 
burn them. But to the majority, he came 
across aS more magnanimous than he 
had been during the primaries, and as 
capable and, perhaps most important, 
open-minded. He answered every ques- 
tion—and made no promises. All this 
impressed many liberal, labor union, 
Jewish and Catholic delegates. 

New Jersey's 108-member delega- 
tion, which had supported Hubert Hum- 
phrey and Jerry Brown, shifted behind 
the winner on election eve at the in- 
sistence of State Chairman James 
Dugan. After Carter's 35-minute ap- 
pearance before the group Wednesday, 
Jersey City Mayor Paul Jordan declared: 
“There had been a sense that Carter was 
light and superficial. But he came across 
as thoughtful, intelligent and sincere.” 

A month ago, Philadelphia City 
Councilman Louis Johanson said that 
he would not vote for Carter under any 
circumstances. But he did—after his 
fallen favorite, Scoop Jackson, asked 
him to. By then the still-cynical Johan- 
son had heard Brown address the del- 
egation and cracked that “the difference 
between a babbling Baptist and a jump- 
ing Jesuit isn’t that much.” One reluc- 


The Diehards Dissolve 


tant Manhattan delegate, Harold Jacob, 
criticized Carter for not making clear 
where he stands on Israel and other is- 
sues (like emigration from the Soviet 
Union) of concern to Jews, but he soft- 
ened after the nomination of Fritz Mon- 
dale; he “has a good record on Israel, 
and Jewish people respect him.” 

Less susceptible to persuasion was 
a union business agent from Pennsyl- 
vania. Said he: “The Southern Baptist 
thing still bothers a lot of people, in- 
cluding me. And Carter is an amateur 
surrounded by amateurs.” But later he, 
too, softened: “At heart I'm a Demo- 
crat.” Many more labor delegates shared 
the mood of Jim Mahoney, executive 
vice president of the Pennsylvania AFL- 
clo: “There will be enthusiasm for Car- 
ter. AFL-CIO President George Meany 
wants to go all the way for the Dem- 
ocratic ticket, and we're starting now, 
not two months from now.” 

oO 

Phil Duncan, 31, of Grand Prairie, 
Tex., who originally backed Texas Sen- 
ator Lloyd Bentsen, moved to Carter's 
camp because “he’s as conservative as 
you can get out of the Democratic par- 
ty today.” 

Yet quite a few of George Wallace's 
diehard supporters remained dour at 
their favorite’s demise. Lester Skinner, 
57, a Gaffney, S.C., real estate broker, 
cast a reluctant vote for Carter only af- 
ter looking his hero in the eye and ask- 
ing him “if he really meant we should 
support Carter. He told me he really 
meant it.” Skinner expects Wallace sup- 
porters to “follow George's advice and 





vote for Carter over Reagan” if the Cal- 
ifornian is nominated. 

The most polarized delegation was 
the 280-member California contingent, 
bitterly split between Carter and Brown. 
Jessica Govea, 29, a Chicana union or- 
ganizer from Bakersfield, was gung-ho 
for Jerry Brown largely because he had 
pushed through the nation’s first collec- 
live bargaining law covering farm work- 
ers. She perceives Carter as too sympa- 
thetic to Big Agribusiness, but, if he 
makes a “gesture” toward the United 
Farm Workers, would work for him 
against Reagan and probably against 
Ford. 

To some extent, Carter needlessly 
contributed to some lingering resent- 
ments, particularly among supporters of 
Mo Udall. Although Udall emerged 
from the primaries with a substantial 
claim to leadership of the party’s lib- 
eral wing, he had been conspicuously left 
out of the vice-presidential sweepstakes 
by Carter—in part because of Udall’s 
campaign advertising depicting Carter 
as two-faced. Groused Cleveland Law- 
yer Sheldon Schecter, 49: “We feel so 
deeply about Mo. It hurts that he’s be- 
ing kind of ignored.” Before pledging 
support, Schecter wants clearer decla- 
rations of Carter's positions on national 
health insurance, right-to-work laws 
and the Humphrey-Hawkins Full Em- 
ployment Bill. Another Udall backer, 
Ellen Kozak, 25, a Milwaukee attorney, 
is not pleased with Carter, but she is re- 
alistic. “We don’t have anywhere else 
to go.” More than that, whatever his 
strengths and weaknesses with the di- 
verse ideological and ethnic blocs, 
Jimmy Carter had closed the door to 
none 
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After his acceptance speech, Jimmy and Rosalynn celebrate with a victory kiss on the podium in Madison Square Garden, In front 
row, from left: Mother Lillian, Daughter Amy, Daughters-in-law Annette and Caron. In back are Sons Jack, Jeff and Chip. 


Vice-presidential Candidate Walter Mondale greets the Garden crowd with his family. From left: Wife Joan and 
Children Teddy, 19, Eleanor, 16, and William, 14. 
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A convention kaleidoscope. Top row 
from left: delegates roar as Carter 
makes his only appearance at the 
Garden; Texas Congresswoman 
Barbara Jordan acknowledge: 
crowd's emotional cheers for her 
opening night speech. Center row: 
delegates show that a c« 


also be a cos 


Bottom row from left thusiastic if 


perhaps blasphemous Carter 
supporter; Jimmy's campaign 
Hamilton Jordan exults as 
linches the nomination; 

ests after her candidate 


withdraws from race. 








Inside the Carters’ hotel suite, clockwise from top left: Amy catches up on a 
comic book; Jimmy gets a hug from Rosalynn; shows off his only grandson 


Jason, eleven months; writes his acceptance speech; with Mother Lillian, watches 


on television the moment of victory as Ohio puts him over the top. o 





Such suspicions add fuel to the independent candidacy of for- 
mer Minnesota Senator Eugene McCarthy, who so far has qual- 
ified to be on the ballot in ten states and hopes to be running in 
45 states by November. Is McCarthy worried about throwing 
the election to the Republicans? Says he: “To spoil the differ- 
ence between Jerry Ford and Jimmy Carter is not spoiling very 
much. I hope to make Carter's problems with the liberals worse.” 
Surveys by Louis Harris and Carter's pollster Pat Caddell have 
found that, in some states, McCarthy could cost Carter between 
5% and 10% of the voters—mostly students, suburban liberals 
and Catholic blue-collar workers. Such a drain would greatly 
help the Republican nominee in states where the race is close 
Sull, as the Carter campaign picks up momentum. Democrats 
and Republicans alike expect 
the McCarthy threat to fade 
Said an official at the Repub- 
lican National Committee 
“If the 10% were true, I'd be 
the first to send McCarthy a 
contribution. But I think it's 
too high. Lightning isn’t go- 
ing to strike.” 

Carter also has to build 
up his support among blue- 
collar ethnics and Catholics. 
who make up about a quar- 
ter of the electorate. Catho- 
lics traditionally vote Dem- 
ocratic, but many of them are 
suspicious of Carter, as was 
reflected in his poor primary 
showings in heavily Catho- 
lic Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York and Rhode Island 
The church hierarchy and many lay Cath- 
olics are offended by Carter's middle-of-the- 
road stand on abortion. He opposes it, but 
refuses to back a constitutional amendment 
banning abortion because he believes that 
women have a legal right to decide for them- 
selves. Last week about a dozen Catholic 
leaders, including Terence Cardinal Cook of 
New York and John Cardinal Cody of Chi- 
cago, wrote to protest the Democratic plat- 
form plank on abortion, which is almost 
identical to Carter's position 


n addition, his Southern Baptist evangel- 
icalism turns off many working-class 
urban voters. This is acknowledged by 
Georgia Congressman Andrew Young, a 
key adviser. Said Young: “Nobody in the 
Carter camp now knows Milwaukee, Flint 
and Hoboken.” Most of these voters are 
Catholics, but as Jordan observes, Carter's 
problem with them is more cultural than re- 
ligious. Many urban ethnics are obviously 
suspicious of rural Southerners, particularly 
one who is overwhelmingly supported by 
blacks. Explained John DeLuca, former dep- 


uty mayor of San Francisco: “Part of it is his accent, and part of 


it is the fact that he wears his religion on his sleeve. That makes 
a lot of people uneasy.” Said Michael Novak, a Catholic theo- 
logian and insightful analyst of U.S. politics: “It makes him come 
across as too pious, the good kid on the playground. There's no 
sex appeal in that.” Wrote Columnist Jim Miller in the Brook- 
lyn church weekly the Tad/er: “It is a whole cultural style and de- 
livery that is foreign to people who are not rural. Southern fun- 
damentalists. Ford is a known factor who does not threaten 
{Catholics} culturally.” 

The ethnic resistance to Carter, however, may well turn out 
to be an overexaggerated fear; in the end, most ethnics will prob- 
ably stay in the Democratic fold. Predicted Sal Venezia, a city of- 
ficial in Catholic East Boston: “We've had enough of Repub- 
licans, regardless of who the Democratic nominee is.” Added 
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PRESS SECRETARY POWELL IN CONVENTION HOTEL 








ADVISER CHARLES KIRBO 
Hell-bent on victory. 
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Joseph Mayer, a Philadelphia plumber: “This Southern Baptist 
thing is overblown. Some of my best customers are Baptists.” 
But Carter is taking no chances. He plans to take steps to smooth 
over relations with the church hierarchy and hopes to improve 
his showing among urban Catholics and ethnics by stressing is- 
sues that concern them, such as unemployment and health care 


arter is in better shape with other Democratic voting blocs 
During the convention, he defused potential problems with 
feminists by assuring them that women would play a prom- 
inent role in his campaign and, if elected, in his Admin- 
istration. Two aides, Harriet Zimmerman of Atlanta and David 
Berg of Houston, met with Jewish delegates to try to ease any re- 
maining doubts. Carter disarmed Hispanic 
delegates by greeting them in slightly halting 
Spanish and telling them: “When I get into 
the White House, I can assure you that you 
will have a friend there 
If he does indeed win, the general direc- 
uons of a Carter Administration seem clear 
His main goal would be to reorganize the Fed- 
eral Government, sharply reducing and con- 
solidating the number of federal agencies and 
departments, in hopes of making the bureau- 
cracy more efficient and responsive. He would 
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wail at least a year before tackling this, tak- 
ing the time to study the gargantuan Govern- 
ment structure, But right now task forces are 
at work figuring out how to streamline Gov- 
ernment. He also plans to have the Federal 
Government pay more of the cost of welfare. 
enact national health insurance covering all 
Americans and reform the federal tax struc- 
ture (though he has been maddeningly vague 
about details). How he can accomplish all this 
and at the same time reduce the size of Gov- 
ernment, as he has implied he would, remains 
a major puzzle 

As for possible Cabinet appointments, pre- 
dicts Andrew Young, “there will be a lot of sur- 
prises,” because Carter “likes to do things 
boldly.” As Governor, Carter usually reached outside the circle 
of close supporters to fill important posts, and he probably would 
do so again as President. Tension with the Democratic Congress 
will be inevitable, largely because Senators and Representatives 
are not likely to become less assertive in such areas as budget 
making and foreign policy, not even if a member of their own 
party is in the White House. But Young expects Carter's folksy 
style to smooth out many problems. Explained Young: “He's a 
charmer. He will have folks in and out of that White House like 
it was the corner store.” 

Of course, there is still the matter of Nov. 2. Carter’s more im- 
mediate task is to persuade Americans that he can pull the na- 
tion together and is worthy of being President. By skillfully mo- 
bilizing the Democrats at the convention, he made a big step in 
that direction, but he has a lot of road still to travel 
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Two scantily clad young women 
strolled the sidewalks a few blocks from 
New York’s Madison Square Garden, 
eying the men passing by and uttering 
an inviting “Hi!” They were posing as 
prostitutes, trying to get arrested in or- 
der to stir a protest against the city’s 
new anti-loitering law. But two street- 
wise cops caught the ploy. “They didn't 
have the moves,” scoffed one 

Only a dozen homosexuals showed 
up for a scheduled mass love-in at a park 
in downtown Manhattan. There was not 
a policeman in sight to give a care. The 
once notorious Paul Krassner, a foun- 
der of the Youth International Party, 
sadly watched a crowd of 250 of his Yip- 
pies getting stoned in Central Park as a 
demonstration for the legalization of 
marijuana. Cops looked on with de- 
tached amusement. “People don’t care 
if you smoke,” groused Krassner. “It’s 
become irrelevant.” 

Amid the peaceful aura emanating 
from the 1976 Democratic National 
Convention in a sometimes bloody box- 
ing and hockey arena transformed into 
a political Garden of Eden, there was 
no way to incite a fight over anything 
The fiery war issues of 1968 and 1972 
seemed ancient history; the countercul- 
tural revolution had turned passé. The 
Democratic Party was both luxuriating 
in and seeming a bit bored and stifled 
by its newfound h-a-a-a-r-m-o-n-y 
Complained California Political Consul- 
tant Don Bradley, “All this sweetness 
and light turns my stomach.” 


ith debate deliberately limited 
by the convention rules, the 
only minority report adopted 
by the convention was an in- 
nocuous platform amendment promis- 
ing to loosen Hatch Act restrictions 
against political activities by Govern- 
ment employees; a similar proposal was 
passed by the Democratic Congress but 
vetoed by President Ford. The lack of 
controversy was less a result of rigid con- 
trol by the Carter forces than of pa- 
tient conciliatory efforts by Democratic 
Chairman Robert Strauss over the past 
three years and of Carter's own per- 
suasiveness last week. In carnest ap- 
pearances before restive groups of 
women, blacks and Latinos, Carter 
promised each that they would be vis- 
ibly represented at high levels in his 
campaign and in the Government he 
hopes to organize. He pledged all-out 
support of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment and assured women that each 
key party committee would have at least 
a 50% female membership 
In its most stirring moment, the con- 
vention also sought to bury more than a 
century of division over race. The party 
gave its most resoundingly heartfelt ova- 
tion to the hulking figure of a black 
woman, Barbara Jordan. The Texas 
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A Happy Garden Party 


Congresswoman’s resonant plea that the 
barriers that divide Americans be final- 
ly bridged (“Notwithstanding the past, 
my presence here is one additional bit 
of evidence that the American dream 
need not forever be deferred”) will take 
its place among Democratic Convention 
oratorical classics: the eloquent address- 
es of Adlai Stevenson in 1952, Alben 
Barkley in 1948, Franklin Delano Roo- 
sevelt in 1932, William Jennings Bryan 
in 1896 

The party that had long tended 
more toward convulsions than con- 
ventions this time squeiched each 
lingering itch for fratricide. Chicago 
Mayor Richard Daley, booed and 
hooted in 1968 for unleashing his 
clubbing cops against antiwar protesters 
and banned altogether in 1972 by the 
overzealous George McGovern reform- 
ists, was back at his pink-faced best, 
basking in interviews, murdering the 
language in a forgettable speech ex- 
plaining the urban affairs plank of the 








THE TICKET AS SEEN BY GEORGIA DELEGATE 





VIRGINIA DELEGATES EXPRESS THEIR FEELINGS ABOUT THE CANDIDATE ON FINAL NIGHT 
The h-a-a-a-r-m-o-n-y was a bit boring, but held high hopes. 


party's bland rock-no-boats platform 
Alabama’s once feisty Governor 
George Wallace, who only four months 
ago was widely expected to enter the 
convention with some 500 combative 
delegates demanding a measure of blood 
for past slights, faded forlornly away in 
a listless six-minute speech that was 
barely audible. Yet one more time he 
railed against the “bureaucratic brief- 
case toters who ought to have their brief- 
cases thrown into the Potomac River.” 
Then Wallace was wheeled away to lit- 
tle applause as Peter Duchin’s band fit- 
tingly played Alabamy Bound. (Never 


once during the convention did the ba 
play Dixie. Georgia's Carter and | 
aides felt that the song stirs divisive rat 
er than unifying emotions.) 

The Democrats did not, of cour 
extend that feeling of good cheer towa 
their Republican opponents, Althou 
Candidate Carter and his teams of ¢ 
visers went out of their way to pra 
President Ford as a decent, well-int 
tioned man, convention oratory repe 
edly linked him and Richard Nix 
Watergate, expected to be almost a si 
liminal issue, was cited in varied poi 
ed ways. “Who broke and entered in 1 
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night?” asked New York Governor 
Hugh Carey on opening day. “Who 
opened the mails? Who tapped the 
phones?” Hubert Humphrey, in the sec- 
ond night's most resounding old-style or- 
atory, drew sustained applause by as- 
sailing “these self-appointed experts on 
law-and-order” who took crime “off the 
street and put it in the White House.” 
Humphrey, a beloved party figure 
whose final chance to reach the top 
had been brushed aside in the Carter 
sweep. enjoyed the convention's most 
intense display of affection. Resplendent 
in a youthful powder-blue suit, the man 
who would have been elected President 
in 1968 if he had been afforded even 
half the degree of party unity that Car- 
ter now enjoys, received a cheering 
whistling ovation. Maine's Ed Muskie 


passed over finally for the vice pres- 


idency, was warmly applauded as well 
Two of the men who had valiantly 
but vainly challenged Carter in the pri- 
maries rose gracefully to the occasion 
with two of the better speeches. Idaho's 
Frank Church, despite a late hour 
awoke dozing delegates with a rousing 
attack on the foreign policy of “the Nix- 
on-Ford Administration.” Cried he to 
cheers: “Candor in making foreign pol- 
icy, with all its liabilities, is preferable 
to deceit.” Arizona's Morris Udall, free- 
ing his more than 300 delegates to vote 
for whomever they wished, noted that 
“this is a night for peaches and peanuts 
and not a very good night for cactus 
Normally, Udall joked, “when Demo- 
crats assemble a firing squad, they al 
ways gather in a circle. But when we 
get together, watch out, and tonight we 
are together.” Carter, said Udall, had 





“beat us fair and square,” and, he not 
ed, “This is a good man, Jimmy Carter 
and he will make a strong President, and 


Iam behind him 


f Humphrey's and Muskie’s times 
had passed, while Church and Udall 
had gained stature in defeat, Califor- 
nia Governor Jerry Brown had en 
tered the primary race late, scored sur 
prising successes and clearly caught the 
presidential bug. (“I like running for 
President,” he told a TIME luncheon 
during the convention.) He allowed his 
name to be placed in nomination, then 
strode a bit dramatically into the hall 
to take his delegation’s microphone and 
switch the earlier, predominantly Brown 
California vote to 278 for Carter and 
‘two floating somewhere in the hall 
Never any kind of convention threat 
to Carter, Brown privately had high 
praise for the Georgian’s “intelligence 
and “energy”—but is most certainly ex 
pected to take another, better-aimed 
shot of his own at the national scene 
whenever the chance beckons, He might 
well have to wait eight years, when he 
will be only 46. Carter visited the Cal- 
ifornia delegates in their hotel, where 


MAYOR DALEY ON FLOOR OF THE GARDEN 
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he thanked them for “not unleashing” 
Brown until the final weeks of the pri- 
mary campaign 

The convention potentially marked 
another shift—the fading of the Ken- 
nedy family from its foremost place in 
Democratic politics. True, Jacqueline 
Kennedy Onassis could still disrupt the 
activities by her mere entrance into a 
prominent box. Seated near her stylish 
sister Lee Radziwill and well-groomed 
friends, Jackie was flanked by the plain, 
spontaneous Carter sons, Jack, Chip and 
Jeff, as well as the smilingly smart wife 
Rosalynn—in their own way perhaps 
symbolic of a future, very different so- 
cial scene in Washington 

Teddy Kennedy still was often be- 
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BROWN ADDRESSING CALIFORNIA CAUCUS 
The wait could take eight years. 


sieged by reporters and admirers, but 
his convention seat far across the hall 
from Jackie's was out of the spotlight 
Moreover, not once did he take the po- 
dium—the first time since 1952 that a 
Kennedy had not done so at a Dem- 
ocratic Convention. As Teddy visited 
the Massachusetts delegation on the 
floor of the Garden, a misty-eyed wom 
an delegate said: “This is a very emo 
tional moment 

Were there tensions between the 
emerging Carter and departing Kenne 
dy clans? If so, both parties worked to 
smooth them over. As the Senator said 
kind words about the candidate in a 
Walter Cronkite interview, Carter 
placed a call to the CBS booth in the Gar- 
den. “Hello,” said Carter to Kennedy 
‘I just watched you. I appreciate the 
things you said. I look forward to work- 
ing closely with you in the election. [| 
value your judgment and advice very 
very much Pleased by Kennedy's 
promise of support, Carter replaced the 
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receiver. The call may have symbolized 
a significant moment of transition in the 
party. 

The formal affirmation of the 
change was undramatic. Placed in nom- 
ination by New Jersey Congressman 
Peter Rodino, whose high-pitched voice 
was ill-equipped to combat the hall's 
poor acoustics and chronically inatten- 
tive audience—but whose Italian back- 
ground and Watergate impeachment 
role were subtly suited to the politics of 
the moment—Carter swept to his ex- 
pected first-ballot nomination. Because 
Massachusetts, apparently confused on 
its vote count, at first abstained, the hon- 
or of putting Carter over the top fell fit- 
tingly to Ohio, where Carter’s late pri- 
mary victory wiped out all lingering 
vestiges of a stop-Carter movement 


New York: Best 


As he watched defenseless delegates 
from the Democratic National Conven- 
tion strolling blithely along Eighth Av- 
enue near Times Square one night last 
week, a native New Yorker feared for 
their safety. “I kept wanting to shout to 
them to jump in a cab and get out of 
there,” he exclaimed. “But then I no- 
ticed that the whole street was strange- 
ly quiet. Most of the usual weird people 
weren't there.” 

Was that it? Or was it that—along 
with countless cops, cabbies, counter- 
men and other normally curmudgeonly 
denizens of Convention City—the mug- 
gers, pickpockets and prostitutes who 
normally infest the area were on their 
best behavior? To be sure, the lone Wal- 
lace delegate in the Texas delegation lost 
$500 to a mugger on a fashionable street 
bordering Central Park late one night. 
Some Oklahoma delegates had their 
Berkshire Hotel rooms rifled, but as one 
of them said: “It could have happened 


Foot Forward 





Before delegations switched their 
votes and Carter was declared the con- 
vention’s nominee by acclamation, he 
had rolled up 2,238 votes to 3294 for 
Udall, 300% for Brown, 57 for Wallace 
and 22 for Anti-Abortionist Ellen Mc- 
Cormack.* There were few surprises in 
the preordained voting result—and, 
thus, no great display of emotion 


n the convention’s last day, there 
were some tears in the Garden 
during the poignant, if a bit bi- 
zarre vice-presidential nomina- 
tion of Fritz Efaw, 29, who had avoided 


“There were 60 votes for others, including 19 
for Church, ten each for Humphrey and Henry 
Jackson, and nine for Fred Harris. Among those 
gelling one vote were Kennedy, Cesar Chavez and 
Leon Jaworski 





in any city.” An Ohioan chased a bur- 
glar trying to break into his car, caught 
him, and returned to find that his car 
had been towed away from its no-park- 
ing zone by police; he paid $75 to get it 
back. 

On the other hand, a cabbie returned 
a $300 camera left by a photographer 
in a taxi, and cops actually retrieved the 
trousers stolen from one delegate’s room, 
returning a wallet. North Dakota Del- 
egate Bonnie Miller, 37, who had said 
on arrival, “I feel like I'm going to a for- 
eign country,” reported at week’s end 
“The city is full of families and people 
having fun. I'd just love to stay for a 
whole month.” Texas Delegate Glen 
Maxey, 24, and a friend, about to be 
turned away from the posh, 65th-floor 
Rainbow Room in Rockefeller Center 
because they were coatless and tieless, 
reminded the headwaiter that “your 
mayor told us we could go anywhere we 
wanted.” The headwaiter smiled and, 


NORTH DAKOTA DELEGATE BONNIE MILLER (RIGHT) IN CENTRAL PARK 


SNYOAN Tew? 


the Viet Nam draft by living in exile in 
London. Seconded by Ron Kovic, a 
paraplegic casualty of the war (“I am 
the living dead”), Efaw made a plea for 
a broad amnesty for all Viet Nam ser- 
vice evaders before withdrawing his 
name. 

Later, the delegates gave more joy- 
ous emotions full rein, happily bouncing 
two beach balls high in the colorful hall 
while awaiting the nominees. Fritz Mon- 
dale, normally a reserved, if witty, man, 
shook off the nervousness apparent at a 
morning press conference in which Car- 
ter had revealed his choice, and deliv- 
ered a punchy, shouting speech 

“Tonight we stand together as a par- 
ty,” he declared. “We stand together as 
a nation, united at long last, North and 
South, Georgia and Minnesota—one.” 





















wonder of wonders, escorted them to a 
window table 

Paddy Goldman, a native working 
at the Sheraton as a convention hostess, 
marveled at the “amazing atmosphere 
of friendliness in the city. Everyone is 
talking to everyone else and being very 
helpful. I'm actually sharing cabs with 
people! Now, when can you get New 
Yorkers to share cabs? I wonder if I'll 
be doing it next week.” 

o 

Despite the turmoil around Madison 
Square Garden and some key hotels, 
the city seemed to be under no strain 
as it handled the great event—in fact, 
it simply seemed to swallow it up. A 
few blocks from the convention area, 
it was as if the 20,000 delegates, al- 
ternates, friends, relatives and sundry 
spear carriers were not even there. It 
surely must have seemed that way, at 
least, to numerous barkeeps, conces- 
sionaires and other small businessmen, 
who had been anticipating a bonanza 
and were bitterly disappointed when 
none materialized. One cab driver was 
particularly irritated with the city for 
carting delegates around in buses, “I 
got me a sack for all the money I was 
gonna make on this,” he complained 
“Now I gotta sell the sack to eat. Busi- 
ness is terrible.” 

Whatever the account books ulti- 
mately say about the convention's im- 
pact on New York, the city can enter 
the event as a distinct plus on the im- 
age ledger. On the final night of the con- 
vention, Texas delegates held up cards 
spelling out TEXAS THANKS NEW YORK 
CITY, and the rest of the crowd began a 
chant that must have been music to 
Mayor Abe Beame’s ears: “We love New 
York, we love New York.” 

Certainly, there were glimpses of the 
city’s seamy side—its grime and crime, 
high prices and low vices. But the pic- 
ture that emerged more clearly was of a 
city that, for all the literature about its 
coldness, does seem to have a heart beat- 
ing somewhere in all that concrete. 
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HUMPHREY ADDRESSES THE CROWD 
Love for one whose time had passed. 


Mondale accused the Republican Ad- 
ministration of having “tried to para- 
lyze the momentum for human justice 
in America that special American 
notion of fairness and compassion.” He 
drew a thunderous reaction with his 
blunt charge: “We have just lived 
through the worst political scandal in 
American history and are now led by a 
President who pardoned the person who 
did it.” Assailing Ford vetoes and a 
‘deadlock of American democracy, 

Mondale pledged that “the first thing 
we are going to do when President Car- 
ter is elected is to get this Government 
moving again. 

Before Carter strode down a floor 
aisle amid standing cheers, delegates 
and TV viewers watched a skillful, ef- 
fective film, produced by Carter's media 
director Gerald Raffshoon, that traced 
the candidate's lonely fight for the nom- 
ination through 19 months to its trium- 
phant finish. The film even took humor- 
ous delight in cartoonists’ fascination 
with Carter's glistening toothy grin 

But it was Carter’s dramatic speech 
delivered with his uniquely understated 
softness, barely pausing to let a point 
sink in, yet building in a gentle cadence 
to convey undertones of strong emotion, 
that befittingly climaxed the conven- 
tion. Carter had spent some 30 hours 
honing the speech, which was about 65% 
wholly his own effort. The rest was most- 
ly the work of his top speechwriter, Pat- 
rick Anderson. Carter had used a tape 
recorder to practice his delivery. Sur- 
prisingly populist in thrust, yet with 
bows to free enterprise and an appeal 
to patriotic pride, the speech elaborated 
on Carter's now familiar campaign 
themes 

My name is Jimmy Carter and I'm 
running for President.” he began in a jo- 
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vial reminder of those days not long ago 
when everyone was asking, “Jimmy 
Who? Running for what?” Then, in a 
wholly attentive hall. he spoke of “a new 
mood in America. We have been shak- 
en by a tragic war abroad and by scan- 
dals and broken promises at home. Our 
people are searching for new voices and 
new ideas and new leaders.” Americans 
have emerged from these ordeals, he 
added, as “idealists without illusions, re- 


alists who still know the old dreams of 


justice and liberty—of and 
community.” 

Carter ran through the Democrat 
ic pantheon—F.D.R.. Harry Truman 
John Kennedy—and, in the new spirit 
of unity, restored Lyndon Johnson to the 
roll, calling him “a great-hearted Tex- 
an, who took office in a tragic hour and 
who went on to do more than any other 
President in this century to advance the 
cause of human rights.” Responding, 
delegates applauded the 
L.B.J., whose role in a tragic war was 
never mentioned 

Carter lauded the immigrants who 
had helped build the party, drawing a 


country 


few smirks with his pronunciation of 


“Eye-talians,” but he scored in attack 
ing the Ford Administration. “We have 
been governed by veto too long.” he said 
‘We have suffered enough at the hands 
of a tired and worn-out Administration 
without new ideas, without youth or vi- 
tality, without vision, and without the 
confidence of the American people.” Af. 
ter “a time of torment,” he argued, “it 
is now a time for healing. It is time for 
the people to run the Government and 
not the other way around.” Next year 
Carter predicted, “we are going to have 
that new leadership,” adding in a fre 
quent ad lib to his text: “You can de- 
pend on it. 

In an extravagant passage that will 
be hotly debated during the campaign, 
Carter assailed an undefined “elite” 
This unnamed “they,” he charged, “nev- 
er stand in line looking for a job” when 
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unemployment prevails. never lack a 
place to sleep when “a confused and be- 
wildering welfare system” fails, never 
suffer from inferior education, but send 
their children “to exclusive private 
schools.” They benefit from “an unfair 
lax structure—and tight secrecy always 
seems to prevent reform.” Carter called 
the income tax system “a disgrace to 
the human race,” promised reform, and 
vowed: “You can depend on it 

“The poor, the weak, the aged, the 
afflicted must be treated with respect 
and compassion and with love,” said 
Carter, who then explained: “I have spo- 
ken a lot of times this year about love 
but love must be aggressively translated 
into simple justice 


ypically, Carter went on to pledge 
that if he is elected in November 
he will be “a President who is not 
isolated from the people, but who 
feels your pain and shares your dreams, 
and takes his strength and wisdom and 
courage from you. I see an America on 
the move again, united, a diverse and 
vital and tolerant nation, entering our 
third century with pride and confidence 
an America that lives up to the maj- 
esty of our Constitution and the simple 
decency of our people. This is the Amer- 
ica we want. This is the America we 
will have.” 

The Carter rhetoric was general 
moralistic, populist, a bit preachy. But 
it carried a revivalist’s ring of sincerity 
and it had propelled him far in 19 
months on a tortuous campaign trail 
At any rate, as the Rev. Martin Luther 
King Sr. ended the convention with a 
spirited Baptist benediction, and all the 
hall joined in a reminiscent rendition of 
We Shall Overcome, the Democratic soil 
in Madison Square Garden was nour 
ished by many a delegate’s mixed emo- 
tions of nostalgia over some proud bat- 
tles of the past, general happiness over 
the current harmony and high hope for 
the fall campaign 
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The Straightest Arrow 


For five weeks before the Democrat- 
ic Convention, the race for the vice-pres 
idential nomination had been run and 
rerun within the confines of Jimmy Car- 
ter’s methodical mind 

Carter kept his own counsel about 
the result to the last. Just before 8:30 
a.m. on the day after his nomination 
Carter quietly slipped word of his choice 
to the Secret Service, so that it could ar 
range protection. Then Carter told his 
wife Rosalynn, who had specifically 
asked not to be informed any sooner be- 
cause she feared that she might not be 
able to keep the secret. At 8:30, Carter 
put through a call to the fancy Carlyle 
Hotel on Manhattan's Upper East Side 
“Would you like to run with me?” Car- 
ter asked. Minnesota’s Senator Walter 
Frederick “Fritz” Mondale, 48, needed 
no time at all to think about his an- 
swer. It was a quick, much relieved yes 
Except for the formalities, the Demo- 
crats had their 1976 ticket 

The vice-presidential choice is often 
a frantic afterthought, a decision argued 
out in the exhausted nominee's hotel 
suite in the small hours after the pres- 
idential balloting has ended. But Jimmy 
Carter, assured of his convention vic- 
tory wecks beforehand, painstakingly 
canvassed some 40 national leaders for 
their suggestions.* He prepared prelim- 
inary lists, then dispatched his Atlanta 
confidant, Lawyer Charles Kirbo, to in- 


Last week, Carter said he would propose that fu 
ture conventions recess to allow the presidential 
nominee about 30 days to decide on a runr 
mate and then reconvene to ratify the ch 


or allow the Democratic National Committee to 
do so 






terview the possible choices (TIME, July 
12). Kirbo took along questionnaires 
‘What is the condition of your health? 
Have you ever had psychiatric or other 
treatment? If divorced, in what court?” 
And so on. Kirbo asked about financial 
records, about any potential scandals in 
the background. (One of Glenn's aides 
said it was like “filing a loan applica- 
tion with Household Finance.) Then 
Carter settled on seven finalists. All were 
from Congress. Having run in the pri- 
maries on an anti-Washington theme, 
Carter needed a Mr. Inside to go along 
with his Mr. Outside image. Among oth- 
er things, there will be both a new Speak- 
er of the House and Senate Majority 
Leader next January, and Carter under- 
stands the need for a good working re- 
lationship with the Hill 

Some suspected that Carter's search 
was merely a publicity stunt—like Da- 
vid O. Selznick’s nationwide search for 
the perfect Scarlett O'Hara—to enliven 
a convention that was otherwise a fore- 
gone conclusion. The evidence suggests, 
however, that Carter was honestly look- 
ing for the candidate who best fulfilled 
his three criteria: |) qualification to serve 
as President; 2) compatibility of views 
and 3) regional or ideological balance 


ew Jersey Congressman Peter Ro- 
dino, apparently never a serious 
contender, eventually took himself 
out of consideration, citing age (67) 
and eye trouble (possible glaucoma) 
Senators Adlai Stevenson III of Illinois 
and Henry Jackson of Washington 
seemed to trail from the outset. After 
the June 8 primaries, Idaho Senator 
Frank Church appeared the likely favor- 
ite. Entering the primaries late, Church 
proved an effective campaigner, win- 
ning in Nebraska, Oregon, Idaho and 
Montana. He had expertise where Car- 
ter was weakest, in foreign affairs. But 
Church faded fast. It is said that some 
fellow Senators advised against him and 
probably more important, Kirbo was not 
overly impressed with him 
Senator John Glenn's fortunes ap- 
parently were the next to rise, especial- 


FRANK CHURCH (LEFT); CARTER 
WITH EDMUND MUSKIE (ABOVE) 
& WITH JOHN GLENN 





MONDALE GIVING ACCEPTANCE SPEECH 
A Mr. Inside for Mr. Outside. 


ly after a survey by Carter Pollster Pat 
Caddell showed him and Maine's Mus- 
kie to be the most popular choices on 
one list of 14 possible candidates. Glenn 
flew to Plains, Ga., where he got along 
famously with Carter's family (he was 
eight-year-old Amy’s favorite). But his 
relative inexperience (18 months in the 
Senate) and seeming malleability 
weighed against him 

Muskie had the obvious advantages 
of his distinguished Government expe- 
rience (17 years in the Senate, two terms 
as Maine Governor) and his Catholi- 
cism. Carter sensed trouble with Cath 
olics; Muskie might help there 

When Fritz Mondale made the pil- 
grimage to Plains—to what the Chica- 
go Daily News’ Peter Lisagor referred 
to as “the Court of St. James”—Carter 
found himself immensely and unexpect- 
edly impressed. Mondale, known as one 
of the most reflective and studious men 
in the Senate, had thoroughly back- 
grounded himself on Carter. He made 
a point of reading Carter's autobiogra- 
phy Why Not the Best?, which he kid- 
dingly referred to last week as “the best 
book ever written.” Although Mondale 
is one of the most liberal men in the Sen- 
ate, Carter found him undogmatic, prac- 
tical and ideologically as well as per- 
sonally compatible. Carter was im- 
pressed that Mondale served on the 
Senate Finance and Budget committees 
that proved a distinct plus in the eyes 
of the Georgian, a trained engineer who 
relies heavily on concepts of planning 
and management. Unlike Muskie, Mon- 
dale is a new face, a new generation 
What is more, as a friend points out 
“He is an ideal choice in the post-Wa- 
tergate period. He is the world’s straight- 
est arrow.” 
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As the selection process neared an 
end, Carter's campaign manager Ham- 
iltton Jordan smilingly told Timi 
“Jimmy ordered a pair of dice sent up 
to his room last night.” That was a joke, 
of course, but the fact is that though Car- 
ter proceeded methodically, in the end 
as he said, “it was a subjective analysis” 

a matter of chemistry. He liked Mon- 
dale’s intelligence, self-sufficiency and 
dry humor. The earnestly handsome 
Mondale, like Carter. is a Protestant 
(Presbyterian), but as the Georgian said 
“I can't balance a ticket all that many 
ways.” 

Carter admitted he had been trou- 
bled that Mondale had aborted his early 
presidential bid in 1974 on the grounds 
that he lacked the stomach for a long. 
grueling race. He was the first man out 
on the track and the first one off it. In 
just six months in 1974, Mondale gave 
more than 100 speeches, traveled near- 
ly 200,000 miles, visited 31 states and 
made image-building trips to Moscow, 
Paris and Israel—only to discover that 
no one seemed to care. In the presiden- 





AS A BABY IN MINNESOTA 


tial preference polls, he was getting the 
support of only 2% of the voters, a fig- 
ure that put him, he wryly notes, “three 
percent behind ‘don't know.’ * 

Worse yet, Mondale disliked the 
whole frantic hoopla of running for the 
presidency and the business of asking 
people to give him money. Confessed 
Carter: “I had a slight feeling of resent- 
ment that I had worked hard, and he 
had not.” (There was some irony in Car- 
ter’s choosing the dropout over men like 
Jackson and Church, who had fought 
hard in the primaries.) But the Geor- 
gian was persuaded by Mondale’s ex 
planation that he had simply assessed 
his campaign realistically and conclud- 
ed it was going nowhere 

The also-rans took the decision with 
good grace. Within minutes of his phone 
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call to Mondale, Carter called each of 
the others. Said Muskie: “Aside from the 
frustration he created. I thought he han- 
dled it with dignity and without demean- 
ing any of us.” Church joked that he 
had had an omen: “Lightning struck my 
house two days ago in Bethesda, and you 
know they say that lightning doesn’t 
strike twice in the same place.” John 
Glenn confessed regret, but smiled: “We 
finally found out who's going to mow 
my lawn this weekend. Me” 


n the Democrats’ harmonious mood 
few objected to Mondale. Some 
Southerners were unhappy with the 
choice of a Northern liberal, but Car- 
ter said he was reassured when the AI- 
abama and Georgia delegations ex- 
pressed their enthusiasm for Mondale 





















WEDDING DAY, 1955 


Chicago’s Mayor Richard Daley had 
been pushing Stevenson, but accepted 
Carter's choice warmly. “I’m very hap- 
py with the ticket,” said Daley. “In II- 
linois, itll help.” Basil Paterson, chair- 
man of the Caucus of Black Democrats, 
described the caucus as “overwhelm- 
ingly enthusiastic.” 

When Mondale was re-elected to his 
second full term in the Senate in 1972, 
Hubert Humphrey said: “We are see- 
ing the beginning of a truly great na- 
tional career that can take Fritz Mon- 
dale to the office that I long sought.” 
After Mondale dropped out of the race 
in November 1974, he returned to Cap- 
itol Hill. But he had not really aban- 
doned his interest in gaining higher of- 
fice. He was impressed by Carter 
—whom he hardly knew 


THE NATION 


Urged by some liberal Senate staff- 
ers to get back into the race after the 
Pennsylvania primary seemed to leave 
Carter with a clear field, Mondale said 
“No, I've signed up with Berlitz for a 
course in Southern.” 


During more than three hours of 


talks in Plains, Carter and Mondale 
found they agreed on the basic issues, al- 
though the Georgian has generally 
walked the middle of the road, while 
the Minnesotan is a staunch liberal (his 
voting record last year received a 94% 
rating from the Americans for Demo 
cratic Action—the same as Hum- 


phrey’s). Mondale has a reputation of 
being one of the leading supporters of 
& g Pr 


busing, but he and Carter even had a 
meeting of minds on that touchy issue 
Choosing his words carefully—and 


WITH MAYOR HUBERT HUMPHREY (1947) 
Help from the diaper brigade. 


seeming to hedge his previous positions 
a bit—Mondale says: “I have never been 
an advocate of busing for the purpose 
of achieving racial balance. But I have 
supported the courts in enforcing the 
law, which occasionally required bus- 
ing.” That is just about what Carter has 
been saying all along 

Eager to please, Mondale not only 
supplied Carter with copies of his in- 
come tax returns for the past five years 
but also a report from his doctor de- 
scribing his only ailment—a minor case 
of hypertension. (Carter referred the re- 
port to Kirbo’s personal physician, who 
agreed that it did not indicate a serious 
problem.) 

As they talked, Carter was attract- 
ed by Mondale’s deep concern for so 
cial issues, a set of beliefs that reflect 
the hardy strain of populism and reform- 
ism that grew up in America’s North- 
ern plains. Frederick Mundal, his great 
grandfather. emigrated from Norway's 
Sogne Fjord in 1856 to become a home 
steading farmer in Minnesota. The can 
didate’s father, Theodore Sigvaard Mon 
dale, was a farmer and a land speculator 
who became a Methodist minister be- 
fore being wiped out in the ‘20s by a se- 
ries of misfortunes—including the long 
and financially draining illness of his 
first wife. Before she died in 1923, she 
mentioned that a good new wife for her 
husband would be Claribel Cowan—a 
strong woman with blue eyes and broad 
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shoulders who had studied music at 
Northwestern University. 

After a courtship conducted mainly 
by mail, the two were married in 1925 
and in time had three sons. Clarence 
Mondale, 50, Fritz’s older brother, is 
now a professor of American history at 
George Washington University in 
Washington, D.C. Morton Mondale, 41, 
is an education official in Aberdeen, S.D. 
While Fritz was growing up in a suc- 
cession of hard-hit towns, the family had 
enough money—but only barely. “We 
lived in houses most people wouldn't 
consider habitable,” recalls Morton, 
“but I never considered myself poor.” 

All during those years, farmers and 
storekeepers in the small towns of Min- 
nesota were going bankrupt. The Rev. 
Theodore Mondale fumed at what he 
felt were the injustices of the system, and 
his outrage had a lasting effect on his 
sons. Mondale—who is well known as 
a defender of the urban poor—also 
champions the farmer whenever he can. 
The Senator was further influenced by 
his parents’ dedication to the old-fash- 
ioned virtues of hard work, frugality and 
compassion. 

The senior Mondale had other last- 


ing influences on his son. “He would tell 
us, “You only get spanked for lying or 
dishonesty,’ ” the Senator recalls. His fa- 
ther discouraged his sons from using to- 
bacco by forcing them to smoke two ci- 
gars—enough to make them wretchedly 
sick. Alcohol was also banned in the 
Mondale household. Fritz Mondale still 
only smokes an occasional cigar, and 
two Scotches amount to a bender. 


n high school, Mondale was known 

as “Crazy Legs” for his exploits on 

the football field and celebrated for 

his rich rendition of Ol’ Man River 
at the Elmore theater. He was an in- 
tense young man, if an indifferent stu- 
dent, who had formed something called 
the Republicrat Party while still in ju- 
nior high. 

To earn money to attend Macalester 
College in St. Paul, Mondale worked as 
a pea-aphid inspector for the Green Gi- 
ant company in the town of Blue Earth. 
It was at Macalester that Mondale first 
got involved with Hubert Humphrey 
and set his career on the course that 
was to carry him to the vice-presiden- 
tial nomination. 

Those were the days when Hum- 


Getting 100% of the Vote 


Before he received the Democratic 
vice-presidential nomination, Minneso- 
ta’s Senator Walter Mondale came to 
lunch with TIME editors and other staff 
members to discuss Jimmy Carter, the 
vice presidency and other issues. 
Excerpts: 


ON JIMMY CARTER: He is very bright. 
He has done a lot of work, and I like 
the way he attacks problems. Most pol- 
iticians, I regret to say, begin with polls 
and then back into a solution after 
they've analyzed what may be popular, 
and avoid what is unpopular. At least, 
in our discussions we talked about prob- 
lems first on their own merit ... One 
thing that appeals to Democrats—he’s 
shown a lot of courage on civil rights. 
Here’s a man who looks honest, looks 
decent, looks like he can manage, looks 
like he’s not full of himself and looks 
like he’s free. He doesn’t have any en- 
tangling interests that control him, and 
he just might be the person to shake up 
that town [Washington] and make it 
work the way people want it to work. 


ON SKEPTICISM ABOUT CARTER: Out- 
side the South, the border states and a 
few states in which he has campaigned 
heavily, like New Hampshire and may- 
be Pennsylvania, Carter is still not well 
known. While the polls indicate that he 
has very strong appeal in a general 
sense, I think there is also a softness 
there that has to be dealt with, and I 
think he understands. | think that is 
partly the skepticism of our age. They 
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test all of us. They expect we are all 
liars and cheaters or abductors, and it 
takes a while for a new public person- 
ality, particularly coming out of a unique 
environment, to sell himself. 


ON CYNICISM ABOUT GOVERNMENT: 
The feeling that somehow Government 
has gotten away from basic standards 
and integrity is very deep—and a feel- 
ing that there’s a double standard for 
the rich and powerful. People also feel 
that Government doesn’t work, and they 
need someone to make it responsive and 
make it respectful. 


ON RONALD REAGAN: There's nota hint 
of human justice, of social justice in his 
argument at all. And I don’t think he is 
looked on as a symbol of integrity. He’s 
not tainted. But I don’t think people feel 
the same about him in this regard of 
honesty and integrity and management 
as they do about Carter ... Reagan's an 
impressive performer, but what he says 
scares people. 


ON GERALD FORD: If Ford is the nom- 
inee, I assume there are all kinds of 
games planned. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics will be reporting good news. 
Interest rates will drop dramatically. 
Agreements of little significance will be 
promoted. Just all kinds of games that 
they can play ... But Ford's biggest 
problem is that I just don’t think he is 
quite bright enough to be a good Pres- 
ident. A nice guy, but the nice just 
doesn’t cut well enough. 


phrey, Orville Freeman (later Governor 
and John F. Kennedy’s Secretary of Ag- 
riculture), Karl Rolvaag (later Gover- 
nor) and others were struggling to ban- 
ish far-left-wingers and Communists 
from the newly merged Democratic- 
Farmer-Labor Party. Mondale helped 
out as one of the student volunteers 
known as “the diaper brigade.” The lib- 
eral D.F.L. has been a powerful force 
in Minnesota politics since the late "40s. 

In 1948, aged 20 and still at Mac- 
alester, Mondale helped Humphrey in 
his first Senate race, running Hubert’s 
campaign in the normally Republican 
2nd District. Humphrey won there by 
8,500 votes. 

After Fritz’s father died, there was 
no money to keep him in college. His 
plight was recalled by Mondale’s father- 
in-law, Maxwell Adams, then chaplain 
at Macalester. “Fritz was called in by 
the financial officer of the college,” says 
Adams, “and told, “You owe $40 for the 
second semester.’ Well, he didn’t have 
$40. He went to professors he knew and 
they didn’t have $40 either.” So Mon- 
dale dropped out and went to Washing- 
ton as head of the student arm of the 
Americans for Democratic Action 


ON THE VICE PRESIDENCY: Carter said 
the problem has been that Presidents 
feel threatened by Vice Presidents. They 
don’t want to share the stage. He said, 
“I don’t feel threatened that way and I 
don’t believe I will. I'm going to need a 
lot of help running this Govern- 
ment” ... I told Carter if it is a cere- 
monial job, I'm not interested. 


ON BUSING: My position has always 
been not for busing as such but that I’m 
opposed to repeal of the 14th Amend- 
ment, which prohibits discrimination. A 
sensitive Government would use its in- 
fluence to work with the courts to 
achieve the elimination of discrimina- 
tion in ways that diminish the disrup- 
tion and tensions and the unnecessary 
busing. Atlanta may be the example of 
how it should be handled ... They 
worked out a program in which there’s 
minimum busing, but in which the black 
feels thoroughly comfortable. 


ON CIA AND FBI REVELATIONS: Those 
bastards down there [in Washington] 
have got to figure out that there are some 
rules in this society that they're going 
to live with, along with everyone else. 
They're going to tell the truth, they’re 
going to obey the law, and they're go- 
ing to listen to people ... But the idea 
that you can defend this nation within _ 
the Constitution, under the law, and tell 
the truth is still considered a sort of 
childish, feminine position. 


ON BEING PICKED FOR THE TICKET: Ev- 
erybody thinks it’s easy to be appoint- 
ed. It’s the toughest of all. You have to 
get 100% of the vote. 
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ago will build only about half that house today. And you might be surprised at how little 

So if it’s destroyed by a bad fire, you’ve lost a _‘Allstate’s full replacement coverage can cost. 
fortune, unless your homeowner’s insurance Don’t leave yourself wide open. Call Allstate 
has kept up with growing replacement costs. Free Booklet—Allstate’s Home Value Calculator. 

To estimate the market value of your home, you can 

The Answer: call in an appraiser or get a free copy of this new book 

a Ro ? let. Its spin-wheel calculator will tell you at a glance 

Bring your policy in, and have an Allstate what your home may be worth today. Ask any 

‘ 0 Allstate Agent at Sears or an Allstate office 


Agent see if it provides for full replacement 


Allstate Insurance Company + Northbrook. IL 


Allstate 


You're in good hands. 


—whose director was none other than 
Humphrey 

Mondale spent a year there, then 
transferred to the University of Min- 
nesota, graduating in 1951. After two 
years in the Army, he returned to get 
a law degree at the university, Mon- 
dale spent a year with Orville Free- 
man’s prestigious Minneapolis law firm. 
then opened his own office with Harry 
MacLaughlin, a law school friend now 
a member of the state’s supreme court 
In 1958 Mondale helped manage Free- 
man’s successful campaign for a third 


‘We've Never Had Him at Home’ 


In coming weeks, visitors to Wash- 
ington, D.C., who board a particular 
sightseeing bus may well be greeted by 
a tour hostess who will tell them about 
various points of interest—and then 
wind up by asking them to vote for her 
husband for Vice President of the U.S 
Joan Mondale, 45, the Senator's quick- 
witted and sturdily self-possessed wife, 
works regularly for Washington Whirl- 
Around, a visitors’ service operated by 
her friend Ellen Proxmire, wife of the 
Wisconsin Senator. “It's so much fun,” 
says Mrs. Mondale. “They're all strang- 
ers I'm talking to, and that’s what I've 
been doing all my political life. I am 
really prepared for this job.” 

The daughter of the chaplain at 
Macalester College (he is Presbyterian, 
while Mondale’s father was a Methodist 
minister), Joan Adams was a freshman 
when Mondale was an upperclassman 
there. But, she says, he was such a “hot- 
shot political star” that he never noticed 
her. They met on a blind date while he 
was attending law school at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and became en- 
gaged 53 days later—a truly whirlwind 
courtship in view of the fact that Mon- 
dale was so involved at the time in state 
politics that he saw her only once a 
week 

a 

A history and art major, Joan later 
worked in Boston’s Museum of Fine Arts 
and the Minneapolis Institute of Arts 
In 1972 she published Politics in Art, a 
book designed to show how artists deal 
with problems such as civil rights and 
poverty. For the past decade, she has 
served as a volunteer tour guide at the 
National Gallery of Art, and she began 
working as a professional guide with 
Mrs. Proxmire’s outfit in 1974 

The extra cash is needed. The Sen- 
ator makes only his regular salary of 
$44,600, plus some money for speaking 
appearances (his normal fee: $1,000) 
Like many other liberal politicians in 
Washington, Mondale sends his chil- 
dren to private schools. In Mondale’s 
case, all of the schools are integrated 
Son Teddy, 18, is an avid dirt-track 
motorcycle racer. Eleanor. 16, owns a 
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term as Governor, and in May 1960, 
when the state's attorney general 
abruptly retired, Freeman appointed his 
old aide to the job 


hat November. Mondale won 
election to a full term as attorney 
general. He attracted some atten- 
tion outside Minnesota in 1962 
when he helped persuade 22 other state 
attorneys general to join in a legal cru- 
sade. They endorsed a brief for the U.S 
Supreme Court supporting the claim by 
an indigent Florida convict named 


palomino quarter horse named Sunny, 
and together they have won an impres- 
sive array of ribbons at horse shows. Wil- 
liam, 14, is into football, tennis, wres- 
tling and lacrosse 

The Mondales live in an unpreten- 
tious old house that is still partially un- 
furnished. They rent out a spare bed- 
room to a college student, and the family 
cannot afford a separate home back in 
Minnesota. Instead, they share a house 
in Afton with Joan’s parents. About 
three weekends out of four, the Senator 
is away politicking, but Joan says she is 
used to it. “I have my own life, a sep- 
JOAN MONDALE 
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Clarence Earl Gideon. Gideon insisted 
that state courts should provide free 
counsel to those who could not afford 
their own lawyers. Gideon won his land- 
mark case 

When Lyndon Johnson picked 
Humphrey for his running mate in 
1964, Mondale’s career got another big 
boost. At Humphrey's urging, Governor 
Rolvaag appointed Mondale to the va- 
cant Senate seat. Mondale easily won 
election in his own right in 1966 (cap- 
turing 54% of the vote) and re-election 
in 1972 (with 57%). His maiden speech 


arate life,” she notes. “We've never had 
him at home.” 

The Mondales make the most of 
their time together, going off in the 
spring to ski at Vail (before they were 
married, she made him promise to learn) 
and every summer to fish at a primitive 
hunting camp on Lake Elsie, Ontario 
At home in Washington, the Mondales 
live quietly—Joan has been known to 
shoo guests out of the house at 11:30 p.m 

—and the Senator loves to preside over 
backyard barbecues. “He's a very good 
cook,” Joan says, “and sometimes he 
bakes bread.’ Does she as well? “Me?” 
she asks in disbelief. “Fritz did not 
marry me to write his speeches or to 
cook.” 

Joan relishes her independence 
“Fritz says I never make a decision with- 
out consulting him. He’s right. I consult 
—and then do what I want to.” When 
the Mondales decided to buy a dog, the 
Senator said okay, so long as it was 
small, short-haired and male. Joan came 
home with a female collie. 

Joan recalls that at the time Fritz 
withdrew from the race in 1974, “I had 
cleared my life. I had resigned from vol- 
unteer boards, and I had organized my 
household so I would always be free to 
campaign, and there I sat in my best run- 
ning-for-President red suit and said to 
myself, “1 am unemployed.’ Now she 
is planning to get out that red suit again 
—and she is already thinking how the 
wife of the Vice President could use her 
influence to help the arts 
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was about the problems of world hunger 

In the Senate Mondale gets things 
done not by gladhanding or arm twist- 
ing (“I am uncomfortable asking peo- 
ple for things”) but by diligently doing 
his homework, He was a main strate- 
gist for the partially successful drive in 
1975 to limit filibustering in the Senate 
A firm advocate of open government, 
Mondale was a key member of the com- 
mittee, chaired by Church, that last 
April proposed reforms to curb the ex- 
cesses of the CIA and the FBI 

Mondale is primarily known for his 
devotion to easing the plight of the ne- 
glected and the disadvantaged. “I've 
spent a lot of time suffering over hu- 
man rights, and I've had some notions 
based on my personal life,” he says 
“There's just millions of kids in this 
country that are utterly destroyed be- 
fore they have a chance. | think it’s the 
most costly, unfair, outrageous thing 
that happens in America.” To get a bet- 
ter feeling for the problems of the de- 
prived, Mondale has marched with 
Cesar Chavez’ United Farm Workers, 
visited Indians in the West and Eski- 
mos in Alaska, and—with his wife 

gone on a welfare diet for a week 

Trying to convert his concerns into 
legislation, Mondale has established an 
impressive record in the Senate. Now 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Children and Youth, Mondale spon- 
sored a comprehensive child develop- 
ment program in 1971, which would 
have provided $2.1 billion for health 
care, nutritional aid and educational 





YOUNG WITH SON ANDY JR. IN NEW YORK 
Amen to the black bishop. 
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assistance for preschool children. The 
bill containing his plan was vetoed by 
Richard Nixon 

Remembering his own problems, 
Mondale has worked to help deserving 
students afford a college education 
In particular, he has tried to ease the 
plight of middle-income families by 
making more of them eligible for fed- 
erally backed student loans for college 
Now chairman of the Senate's Subcom- 
mittee on Social Security Financing. 
Mondale sponsored the plan that pro- 
vides automatic cost-of-living increases 
for recipients of the benefits 


arter would certainly go along 

with Mondale’s general approach 

to these programs, and there is 

general agreement between the 
two on a number of other basic issues 
that are bound to arise during the cam- 
paign. Like Carter, Mondale is in favor 
of tax reform to help the poor and the 
middle class. (Mondale sponsored the 
$35-per-taxpayer and dependent in- 
come tax cut that benefited millions of 
Americans last April 15.) Both men 
would oppose building the B-1 strategic 
bomber (total cost when fully deployed 
$22 billion) until more test results are 
in, but both would keep up research and 
development funding for the program 
Both men have paid far more attention 
to domestic concerns than foreign pol- 
icy. They basically feel that detente 
should be continued, although they ad- 
vocate a tougher stand by the U.S. Each 
believes the nation should strive to cre 





ate stronger ties with the Third Wor 

In other areas, Carter and Mond: 
will have to iron out some differenc 
The Senator, for example, favors brez 
ing up vertically integrated oil com] 
nies (those that not only pump oil | 
ship it, refine it and retail it as we 
the Governor does not. There is a m 
difference on the right-to-work le 
Mondale opposes it, while Carter cd 
not, although he says that if Congr 
passed a bill changing the law he wor 
sign it. Abortion is a more difficult st 
ject for the two men. Carter suppo 
the present system of legalized ab 
tions, while saying that he would 
everything within his power to spon: 
programs that would eliminate unwa 
ed pregnancies. Mondale admits that 
has not made up his mind on aborti 
Says he: “I realize that doesn’t sati 
anybody. I’m not satisfied with my o' 
position—but it does trouble me.” 

Mondale, once the reluctant ca 
paigner, let it be known that he inter 
to give the campaign everything he h 
He acknowledges, “I'm not the worl 
best speaker,” and the fact is that 
high-pitched voice can be irritating. \ 
twelve hours after Carter put him 
the ticket, he did a better than cre 
itable job in his acceptance speech, w 
an impassioned Humphreyesque p 
for a return to the old-fashioned vir 
of compassion. It was a sermon that 
began to learn nearly half a century d 
from a populist Methodist minister a 
a proud woman in the small. strick 
towns of Minnesota 


Carter's Only Campaign Debt 


No sooner had Jimmy Carter an- 
nounced his vice-presidential choice 
than he and Fritz Mondale met with 90 
black clergymen in New York. Georgia 
Congressman Andrew Young, 44, an or- 
dained Congregationalist minister, told 
the group that it was no accident that 
Carter is in tune with blacks. An- 
nounced Young: “By the grace of God 
Jimmy's next-door neighbor was a black 
bishop.” Responded the ministers 
“Amen!” Continued Young: “From the 
early days of his life, he had to watch 
that bishop drive his long black Pack- 
ard by his house.” “Amen.” “His father 
and the bishop used to have prayer meet- 
ings together.” “Amen.” “In a myste- 
rious way, the Lord gets his things to- 
gether.” “Amen.” 

And Andy Young does a pretty good 
job of getting things together for Jimmy 
Carter. Asked recently to whom he owes 
anything politically, Carter replied with 
a list of one: Young. The Congressman 
serves as Carter's liaison with black 
leaders—both politicians and ministers 
He also regularly reassures white liber 
als who are skeptical about Jimmy. Be- 
yond that, Carter consults Young on 
many key decisions. Now Young will 


help in a nationwide drive to regis 
more blacks as voters, with the aim 
turning them out massively for Car 
on Election Day 

Young claims that he and Car 
seek the same goal of a rejuvenai 
South restored to its proper importar 
in national politics. But he did not 
ways hold so lofty a view of Jimmy 
a veteran of the civil rights moveme 
he had thought that “nothing good cot 
come out of southwest Georgia,” and | 
that Carter came from the “mean 
cracker country there is.” But Carte 
mother Lillian, whom Young met 
1970, smoothed the way to a meeting 
minds. Young was impressed by the f; 
that she joined the Peace Corps at 1 
age of 68. Later, he ran into Carter i 
black restaurant, when Carter was ca 
paigning for Governor. Young no! 
that the candidate not only shook har 
with the prominent diners but also we 
into the kitchen to press the flesh w 
the cooks and dishwashers 

When Carter was elected Govern 
he started phoning Young for advi 
Because he had been associated clos 
with Martin Luther King Jr. You 
considered himself a political liabili 
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Sull, he says today. “Jimmy openly al- 
most flaunted his association with us.” 
Young was impressed by the way Car- 
ter added blacks to the state board of re- 
gents, the real estate commission. the 
pardons and paroles board. When Car 
ter decided to run for President. Young 
made a limited commitment. He favored 
Humphrey, but he was willing to sign 
on through the Florida primary in hopes 
of stopping George Wallace there 

Young personally urged other |Jib- 
eral candidates to stay out of the Flor 
ida race and give Carter a chance to 
win in a head-on contest with the old 
segregationist. He stumped the state and 
helped garner 70°% of the black vote for 
Carter—enough to give him his victory 
margin over Wallace. By then. Jimmy 
Carter had convinced Young that he 
could go all the way. Though Carter has 
not taken all the stock liberal positions. 
Young feels that blacks are instinctively 
sympathetic to him. “Jimmy doesn’t 
need that much advice about black is- 
sues,” says Young. “His childhood was 
with blacks. He knows the poverty of 
rural Southern people firsthand. We've 
had the kind of experience in Georgia 
that is practically unmatched anywhere 
else in the world. Atlanta is the only 
place where a banker or a big business- 
man and a welfare mother might end 
up at the same cocktail party.” This con- 
trasts, adds Young, with the “adversary 
style of politics in the North. “We have 
a black-white partnership in Auanta. In 
the North, liberals want to solve prob- 
lems for blacks.” 


Like Carter, Young is a product of 


the emerging biracial South. Son of a 
New Orleans dentist, he graduated from 
Howard University and Hartford 
(Conn.) Theological Seminary and was 
a minister in several Georgia and Al- 
abama Congregational churches. In the 
1960s he became a deputy of King, and 
negotiated desegregation with white au- 
thorities in various communities. Elect 
ed to Congress in 1972 from an Atlanta 
district with a white majority, he is the 
first black Georgia Congressman since 
Reconstruction. Some fellow blacks in 
Congress criticize him for not being mil 
itant enough, but he prefers compromise 
to confrontation. Says he: "You don’t get 
anything by demanding the whole world 
at the top of your lungs.” 

If Carter is elected. Young could 
probably have almost any job he wants. 
and some people say he aspires to be 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations 
But he professes to be content where he 
is. When Carter's stubborn = streak 
erupts, Young figures. he can smooth 
things over for him on Capitol Hill. A 
member of the House Rules Committee 
Young likes to plot strategy and work 
behind the scenes to make Government 
more responsive. “To me, it’s a wonder- 
ful game to get that big bureaucracy 
moving.” His ultimate goal, he says. 1s 
to become Speaker of the House. Few 
people in or out of Congress would call 
that an impossible dream 
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RUTH STAPLETON WITH CAST OF PIPPIN 





JIMMY'S MOTHER & AUNT IN NEW YORK 


Marching Through Manhattan 


I'm nota city person. I'm a country) 
hick 
Lillian Carter 
There are no hicks in America any 
more 
Lenny Bruce 


Anyway, not the Carters of Geor- 
gia. The family seemed just as much at 
home on the sooty sidewalks of New 
York as on the red clay of Plains. They 
attended plays and parties. shopped at 
Bonwit’s and Bergdorf, held a family 
dinner at Mamma Leone's. munched 
pastrami and corned beef at a delica- 
tessen, rode the Staten Island ferry and 
the Circle Line around Manhattan and 
artfully revealed and concealed them- 
selves as the press and crowds of cu- 
rious. friendly people dogged their 
every step. It was almost as if the Car 
ters were throwing a party and New 
York was invited 


immy’s mother Miss Lillian 
gave a continuous round of in 
terviews, “I don’t mind the ques- 
tions at all.” she confessed. “I like 
them a lot.” A little too much perhaps 
for her son’s taste. She offered a novel 
account of how he first declared his in- 
tention of seeking the presidency. Clad 
only in his shorts one night in 1973 
he put a foot on her bed and started to 
speak. “Take your foot off the bed. 
Miss Lillian commanded. When Jimmy 
said that he would run for President 
and win. she thought he must be jok- 
ing. Then she spotted a telltale sign 
“Jimmy has a vein in his forehead that 
throbs and throbs when he’s excited. | 
saw that vein was really working, so | 
knew he was serious.” 
Miss Lillian was also free with ad 
vice for Jimmy. Her vice-presidential 


choice was Minnesota Governor Wen- 
dell Anderson, chairman of the platform 
committee. “He's so good-looking,” she 
explained. “He speaks so good and han- 
dles himself so well.” After addressing 
the Gray Panthers, an organization for 
promoting the cause of older people, she 
said Jimmy should help senior citizens 
if he is elected. “I want him to get 
into that because I'm gettin’ old so fast 
(She is 77.) 

Miss Lillian became a reporter her- 
self for Georgia's Columbus Ledger (cire 
30,000), She recorded her impressions 
on tape, Which were then phoned to the 
paper and put in print. On meeting Jane 
Fonda, she reported saying: “Jane. may- 
be the reason were gelling along so 
beautifully is that we're both so contro- 
versial.” She described her reaction to 
the convention: “You know I felt it was 
a sacred thing I was looking at 

Jimmy's wife Rosalynn was every- 
where—from convention hall to caucus 
meetings to a black women’s press con- 
ference. At a luncheon sponsored by a 
group of New York professional wom- 
en, she explained that she had earned 
her husband's professional respect when 
she kept the books for the family pea- 
nut business. “Jimmy asked me ‘How's 
this doing?’ and ‘How's that doing?’ So 
I became an adviser to him,” 

It was her choice. she insisted, to 
work so hard in the campaign. “If Jim- 
my had told me to go out and campaign 
every day. I'd have stayed at home.” She 
had sat in on all the vice-presidential in- 
terviews and then spent some time alone 
with each of the wives. “Frankly. I want 
ed to see if we were compatible, and if | 
liked them. Well. there was not one that 
I didn't like.” If Jimmy is elected and 
they move to Washington, she said, they 
would put their daughter Amy. 8. in the 
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public school system, which is almost en- 
tirely black, if “the security thing can 
be worked out.” Said Mary Hurtig, a 
Udall delegate from Philadelphia: “That 
really blew my mind. Wow! The Pres- 
ident’s little girl in a city public school 
Whata fine example!” 

The three Carter sons—Jack, Chip 
and Jeff—and their wives filled in for 
Jimmy at some of the 300 functions to 
which he was invited. They easily 
barged into the bash thrown by Rolling 
Stone, while such luminaries as Bella 
Abzug, Warren Beatty and Lauren Ba- 
call waited futilely in line outside. The 
brothers devoted two hours every morn- 
ing to meeting the press—no arduous ex- 
ercise since the same questions were 
asked over and over again. 

Aside from Jimmy, no Carter re- 
ceived more attention than Amy, though 
she did not invariably bask in it. She 
lapsed into silences and pouts after too 
many microphones were thrust into her 
face and too many inquiries were made 
that would insult the intelligence of any 
normal eight-year-old. Did she like the 
convention? “Not much.” Was she 
thrilled to be in the hall where her fa- 
ther would be nominated for the pres- 
idency? “Nope.” Ata pier party for del- 
egates, she responded to questions about 
how she felt by saying: “I'm not going 
to tell you.” 

She had a better time when her 
mother took her to Central Park. “Say 
cheese,” Rosalynn reminded Amy as she 
clambered up on the lap of a statue of 
Alice in Wonderland. On the way back 
to the hotel, she spotted a playground 
and asked Mom to stop. Then for a few 
carefree moments, while her long blonde 
hair flashed in the sunlight, she cavort- 
ed with other kids—mostly blacks, like 
her classmates in Plains—on the swings 
and slides 


t dawn on Tuesday, Jimmy’s sis- 
ter Ruth Stapleton flew to Atlan- 
lic City to promote her book The 
Gift of Inner Healing. Sales lately 
have been running at 4,000 copies a 
week. Ruth signed autographs and chat- 
ted with about 200 people who were 
standing in line at the Christian Book- 
sellers Association convention (see RE- 
LIGION). Then she flew back to New 
York and the intrusion of politics. She 
received letters addressed “Jimmy’s Sis- 
ter” or “Faith Healer, Plains, Ga.” 
Though he enjoyed himself in New 
York, Younger Brother Billy, 39, seemed 
to yearn for the serenity of Plains. He 
mainly roamed the Americana Hotel, 
beer planted firmly in hand, socializing 
with one and all. He joked that while 
Jimmy would appeal to the temperance 
people, he would win the votes of the 
drinking classes. Billy, however, lost a 
case of beer by betting that Congress- 
man Peter Rodino would be his broth- 
er’s vice-presidential choice. But then he 
won a case by wagering against the se- 
lection of Senator John Glenn. “I have 
never heard anything good about New 
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New Lineup, New Ball Game 


In politics when something is born, something must die. That is what has hap- 
pened to the Democratic Party. 

An era ended last week. It was an era that began with the assassination of John 
Kennedy, setting back the political clock and, for eleven years, giving us rejects for 
President (Johnson and Nixon) and denying the middle generations—educated, 
aware, pragmatic—their rightful heritage. Some Democrats insist that Jimmy Car- 
ter’s ascendancy represents an even greater change—that half a century of political 
innovation, a period that transformed America, ended in New York. 

There was a melancholy reminder of the change only a month ago, when 
James A. Farley was buried outside New York City. Farley, who as Franklin Roo- 
sevelt’s political virtuoso helped create modern politics and government, was ab- 
sent from the national convention for the first time since 1924. 

Jimmy Roosevelt, the youth who helped his crippled father to the inaugural 
stand in the dark days of 1933, was an aging, unrecognized figure one morning last 
week, searching for the entrance to Madison Square Garden, surprised when some- 
one greeted him in the crowd. Thomas ("Tommy the Cork”) Corcoran, an F.D.R 
wonder boy, was reported by the newspapers to be in New York as the escort of 
the convention’s chairwoman, Lindy Boggs. And somebody looked around the 
room at a party given by Arthur Schlesinger, Roosevelt historian, Stevenson par- 
tisan and Kennedy aide, and remarked, “Ah, we have here all the best minds of 
the 60s.” 

Jim Rowe, a New Deal White House aide and party workhorse for Truman, Ste- 
venson, Kennedy, Johnson and Humphrey, got a floor pass and wandered out 
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among the delegates while Hubert gave his short speech. “It’s his last hurrah,” 
thought Rowe to himself as he watched his friend on the podium and surveyed the 
unfamiliar faces around him. Then, he had another thought. “It is the last hurrah 
for all of us.” 

There were still a few in the delegate ranks who reminded the nation of the 
past. Chicago's mayor, Richard Daley, presided over the Illinois contingent. But 
he and everybody else knew the political actuarial tables were about to expire on 
him. The new delegates who came down the aisles stopped, looked and snapped a 
picture or two of the woolly mammoth of Democratic legend. 

Clark Clifford, who helped engineer the great Truman victory of 1948, stayed 
home in Washington. From his quiet office overlooking the White House, he de- 
scribed the Carter phenomenon as “the second political miracle of this century” 
(Truman's triumph over Dewey being the first). But not a miracle of chance, Clif- 
ford insisted, a miracle of planning and perspicacity. The politics of want—learned 
during the New Deal and Fair Deal, turned into the New Frontier and Great Society 
—was no longer pertinent. “New generation coming,” said Clifford. 

The Lyndon Johnson crowd—Carpenter, Moyers, Califano—were around the 
hall. But they were on the edges of the event, more observers than participants. 
Larry O'Brien, as skillful and engaging a pol as ever ran the party, spent most of 
his time in his 20th-floor office above the Garden negotiating a merger of the Amer- 
ican Basketball Association and the National Basketball Association, of which he 
is commissioner. The faint strains of Happy Days floated up to his office from the 
bands on the street. He looked down and saw the people surge into the arena. He 
knew how far away it now all was. “New ball game,” he mused 

Both political birth and death were handled gently by the soft-voiced Geor- 
gians and their followers. The old order was hailed, but not renewed. The Carter del- 
egates were calm, but unyielding. When it was over, they took the Democratic 
Party power with them and they installed it not in Washington. but in Atlanta, 
from where they will fashion a new political future 
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York.” said Billy. “and since I've been 
here I haven't seen anything bad.” 
Togetherness was not practiced by 
the Carters in New York; most of the 
time they went their individual ways. 
each contributing to the campaign mo- 
saic. But one night the family decided to 
dine together at Mamma Leone's. Jim- 
my explained: “21 isn’t my style.” While 
others in the family plowed through the 
meal, Jimmy and Rosalynn danced to 
the strains of a guitar and a tambourine- 
snapping singer. At the Carters’ request 
the musicians rendered Baby Face. Miss 
Lillian asked the restaurant photogra- 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


Trying to Shift the 


Soon after Jimmy Carter clinched 
the Democratic presidential nomina- 
tion, Gerald Ford telephoned him at his 
Americana Hotel suite. The President 
congratulated Carter, and teasingly 
asked about his choice for Vice Pres- 
ident. (Carter would not tell him.) Then 
Ford expressed his hope that the pres- 
idential race would be high-toned 

The President watched little of the 
convention on television. But he did read 
a special summary of each day's events, 
and it was clear that he was doing his 
best to draw attention away from the as- 
sembled Democrats in New York 

As Ford's White House week began, 
he greeted members of the Washington 
police department and the FBI who had 
pulled off two spectacular fake fencing 
operations. In both cases they set up 
storefronts and posed as hoods to buy 
stolen goods and then arrest the thieves 
(see THE LAW). The first operation was 
known as “the Sting” and the second as 
G.Y.A., for “Got Ya Again.” Tuesday 
evening Ford flew to the All-Star base 
ball game in Philadelphia, keenly aware 
that ABC's televised broadcast of the 
game was expected to ouldraw NBC's 
and CBS's convention coverage. (Indeed, 


pher to take a family portrait. When the 
clan failed to pay attention, she com- 
manded: "Everyone turn around for the 
camera.” They did as they were told, in- 
cluding the man who was about to be 
nominated for President 

On their one Sunday in New York 
Jimmy, Rosalynn and Amy attended a 
morning service at the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church. While Amy was 
distracted by fans stored in the pew. 
her parents sang lustily, and their 
voices seemed to rise even higher dur- 
ing one hymn, appropriately titled Bless 
ed Assurance 


Spotlight 


ABC dominated the evening with a rat- 
ing of 27.1, compared with NBC's 5.4 and 
CBS's 5.9.) Despite his reputation for be- 
ing poorly coordinated, Ford accurately 
tossed out two balls, one with his right 
hand, one with his left 

Wednesday morning Ford under- 
went his semiannual physical examina- 
tion, and White House Physician Dr 
William Lukash pronounced him in “ex- 
cellent health.” Later, to celebrate her 
husband’s 63rd birthday, Betty Ford 
took him to the posh French restaurant 
Sans Souci. The rare public lunch proved 
to be a huge headache for the Secret Ser- 
vice but a field day for reporters (four 
of them feasted at a nearby table). Ford 
downed two martinis and a chefs sal- 
ad; his wife sipped gin-and-tonics and 
ate Dover sole. The tab came to $25.36 
and Betty Ford picked it up 

On Thursday, Ford began three 
hours of talks over two days with vis- 
iting West German Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt, discussing NATO's southern 
flank, Communism in Western Europe 
and the world economic situation 
Schmidt urged the President to resist 
pressures to withdraw U‘S. troops from 
Europe. On Friday Ford went to Bal- 
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timore to visit Schmidt aboard the 
square-rigged West German ship Gorch 
Fock 

Ford also took one important step 
designed not to generate publicity but 
to Improve it. Plagued by squabbles 
among his staff and an image as a weak 
leader, Ford shook up his publicity op- 
eration. Swedish-born Margita White, 
39, taciturn director of the White House 
Office of Communications, was nomi- 
nated to a seven-year term on the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. The 
President replaced her with David Ger- 
gen, 34, a former Nixon speechwriter 
and highly regarded special counsel to 
Ford, and made it clear that the Office 
of Communications would wield consid- 
erably more power; it is expected to grow 
from half a dozen professional staffers 
to as many as 20 

Gergen, who joined the Nixon 
White House in 1971, was brought in to 
improve coordination among Adminis- 
tration spokesmen. He will also contin- 
ue to perform a delicate but important 
role—helping to sharpen the President's 
public statements. Ford, an uninspiring 
orator, has generally depended for his 
texts on his old friend and former con- 
gressional assistant, Robert Hartmann, 
Counsellor to the President and his chief 
speechwriter. Some critics have found 
Hartmann’s drafts to be thin and full 
of platitudes. Gergen is expected to 
upgrade presidential pronouncements, 
though he will still not have direct au- 
thority over Hartmann 

Narrow Margin. If Hartmann was 
a bit nervous about Gergen’s expanded 
role, Press Secretary Ron Nessen was a 
bit defensive about the newly fortified 
communications office. Some newsmen 
have harshly, often unfairly, criticized 
Nessen—an ex-TV news correspondent 
for NBC—for his lack of knowledge 
about White House thinking: some Re- 
publicans have accused him of under- 
mining Rogers Morton, Ford's cam- 
paign director, whose tendency to put 
his foot in his mouth has sometimes 
made it difficult for the White House to 
support him. But Gergen insisted that 
his appointment was not designed to un- 
dercut anybody 

As Gergen put it to TIME’s Strobe 
Talbout: “We've all been concerned that 
the President's record, what he stands 
for and his vision for what he wants to 
do have not been getting through to the 
American public. This reorganization is 
an allempt to make the entire White 
House more professional in getting those 
messages across.” Gergen’s big problem, 
of course, is that the G.O.P. Convention 
is only three weeks off, and his boss still 
leads Challenger Ronald Reagan for the 
presidential nomination by an extreme- 
ly narrow margin. At week's end Rea- 
gan won Utah's 20 delegates and Ford 
completed his sweep of Connecticut's 35 
According to TIME’s latest reckoning 
with 1,130 votes needed to win the nom- 
ination, Ford has 1,108 delegates and 
Reagan 1.090, with 61 undecided 
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Portable medical emergency 
unit. Manufactured by Tele- 
care, Inc. Originally conceived 
to diagnose astronauts in space. 


In the last dozen years, thousands of commercial and 
industrial products were developed from NASA space 
innovations. 

Some of the products were developed by major 
American corporations. Others came out of modest 
companies. But they all had one thing in common: they 
knew where to find information germane to their techno- 
logical problems. 

The NASA Technology Utilization Program was 
created specifically to share its reservoir of research 
and space technology with private enterprise, the public 
sector, the professions and the social sciences. 

To disseminate this information, NASA maintains one 
of the world’s largest libraries of technological knowledge. 
It has access to more than 8,000,000 scientific documents, 
relating to both space and non-space. This information is 
available to you and your company. 

NASA has a network of Industrial Applications Centers 
at universities throughout the country. They are staffed 
by professionals who offer you and your company, for a 


National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration 


Exploring the universe... Improving life on earth 


Going to Florida? See the exciting bicentennial exposition “Third 
Century America,” at Cape Canaveral, May 30— September 6 


Portable home-use 
welding torch. Manu- 
factured by Pyronetics 
Devices, Inc. Technology 
from NASA Industrial 
Applications Program 
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Self-warming ski boots, Comfort Products, 
Adapted from astronaut spacesuit designs. 


nominal at cost fee, very important services including: 

retrospective searches which tell you what others have 
done vis-a-vis a technical problem your company may be 
faced with. 

current awareness searches to keep you abreast of new 
developments in your field which may generate ideas in 
the solution of problems. 

technical assistance to better define problem-solution 
alternatives and provide recommendations on how your 
company can apply available and relevant technology to 
these needs. 

To learn more fully how the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration can assist you in transferring new 
space technology to your own industrial or commercial 
use, send for the free 16-page color booklet, “Technology 
Utilization at Work.” Mail the coupon today. 
| Mr. Louis Mogavero T 
| Director, NASA T.U. Office 
| Box 8757 
| B.W.L. Airport, Maryland 21240 


| Please send me the free booklet, “Technology 
| Utilization at Work.” 


Name Title. 








| Company 
| Type of Business 
; Address 
; City 
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1975 Passenger Totals 


ALLEGHENY 10,297,000 
Pan Am 8,244,000 
Northwest 9,011,000 
Braniff 8,669,000 
Western 8,142,000 
Continental 7,256,000 
National 4,250,000 


The numbers before your eyes tell 
you something that few people 
know 


Allegheny is a big airline. Yes, 
Allegheny is a big airline 

We know that bigness in an 
airline is important. We also know it 
goes deeper than counting passen 
gcrs, or counting jet planes or the 
1,100 flights a day Allegheny flies 

Past these large numbers, the 
real measure of an airline’s bigness 
is how well it takes care of you 

See how courteous and profes 
sional Allegheny people are—not 
only during your flight, but when 


big airline to fly 
million 


you make your reservation and 
before boarding 

Relax in the comfortable seats 
in our all-one-class cabins. Relax too 
in the knowledge that your luggage 
is handled fast, and with care. And 
know that while much is done 
quickly, we always try to be warm 
and personal as well 

Come. Discover first-hand how 
well Allegheny mects the standards 
you set for a big airline 

See your travel agent or call 
Allegheny. Welcome aboard! 


ALLEGHENY aaa 


...aand to fly to more American cities than American. 
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CRIME 


Escape from an 
Earthen Cell 


In 90° heat one afternoon last week, 
the yellow school bus lumbered along 
the flat roads near the small San Joa- 
quin Valley farm community of Chow- 
chilla, 150 miles southeast of San Fran- 
cisco. At the Dairyland Union School, 
Driver Frank Edward Ray Jr., 55, 
picked up 31 children who had just fin- 
ished their six-week summer program. 
Ray dropped off five of them and still 
had several stops to go when he noticed 
a white van on the road ahead and 
slowed down to swing around it 

Three white men wearing nylon 
stocking masks leaped out, one of them 
waving two guns, and ordered Ray to 
stop. Two of them boarded the bus, 
drove it into Berenda Slough, a dry ditch 
off the road, and steered it into a thick- 
et of bamboo. The gunmen then herded 
the driver and the 26 children—aged 5 
to 14—into two vans. When that was 
done, the three men drove off with their 
terrified captives. Thus began a bizarre 
and, at week’s end, still unexplained kid- 
naping that riveted the nation’s atten- 
tion for 36 hours. 

Chilling Theories. The abduction 
was staged at 4:15 p.m., and it was short- 
ly afterward that Dairyland Superinten- 
dent Lee Roy Tatom began receiving 
calls from parents saying, “Hey, the lit- 
tle guy isn’t home yet.” Assuming that 
the bus had broken down, Tatom sent 
people out to check the route. They 
found nothing, and Tatom, now thor- 
oughly concerned, called police. Not 
until 7:30 did a local pilot sight the bus, 
hidden in the slough. Police sped to the 
site and found the bus deserted; the only 
real clues were two extra sets of tire 
tread marks near by. Concern turned 
to alarm 

In the next hours, local and state po- 
lice scoured the area. FBI agents, alert- 
ed to a possible kidnaping, began pour- 
ing in, interviewing the parents of the 
19 girls and seven boys who had van- 
ished. Two California highway patrol 
helicopters joined the biggest search in 
the state’s history 

As the hours ticked by with no leads, 
two chilling theories were formulated 
Reporters wondered if the infamous Zo- 
diac killer, who has claimed responsi- 
bility for 37 unsolved California mur- 
ders and is still loose, might be involved 
The other notion was that somebody had 
been inspired by a thriller written 18 
years ago by Hugh Pentecost, The Day 
the Children Vanished. Pentecost’s tale 
describes the disappearance of a station 
wagon full of pupils. In his story, kid- 
napers load the wagon onto a large truck 
and take the children to a remote barn 
The abduction is a ruse to draw people 
away from the local bank 

California authorities quickly reject- 
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ed several other suggested motives for 
the bus hijacking. They found it incon- 
ceivable that Ed Ray, a kindly, well- 
liked man who had been driving buses 
in Chowchilla for 26 years and had 
hauled many of the parents of the miss- 
ing children, could be involved. Police 
also discarded the notion that a lone psy- 
chopath could control 27 captives. There 
was nothing to indicate that somebody 
bearing a grudge was responsible. Final- 
ly, police concluded that no ransom de- 
mand was likely to be received. In 
Chowchilla, a town of 4,550 in the midst 
of citrus orchards, dairy farms and fields 
of grain and cotton, the average income 
is $9,000 and few can be considered 
wealthy. That left only one reasonable 
theory: a terrorist organization had 
seized the bus to publicize its demands. 

Around 7:30 the following evening, 
24 hours after the empty bus had been 
found, a startled watchman at a gravel 
quarry near Livermore, 100 miles north- 
west of Chowchilla, saw a bedraggled 
group—all in their underwear—ap- 
proaching him. The kidnaping victims 
had been found, and all were well 

The tale they told offered no clues 
to a motive for the crime. The three kid- 
napers had driven their captives for 
some eleven hours, arriving at 3:30 a.m 
at the quarry. Throughout the trip the 
men rarely spoke. At the quarry, the 
men backed their vans up to a 3-ft.-wide 
opening in the ground. Covering both 
the hole and the back of the vans with 
a tarp, they ordered the children to de- 
scend into the entryway, asking each of 
them his name and age and taking a 
trinket or a piece of clothing from each 
as they passed into the darkened en- 
trance, The narrow tunnel led down to 
an old moving van buried six feet un- 
der the ground as part of a landfill proj- 
ect after World War IT; it was 25 ft. long, 
8 ft. wide, 6 ft. high, and had two white 
plastic ventilation pipes coming out of 
its sides and up to the ground. The pris- 
oners found the subterranean chamber 
had been stocked with mattresses, bed- 
spreads, Cheerios, potato chips and 
water 

Cries for Mama. The men gave 
Ray a flashlight, then sealed off the en- 
try hole with two steel plates. The air 
quickly grew fetid and hot, and suffo- 
cation became a real possibility. “There 
was a lot of crying and calling for 
Mama,” Ray recalled afterward. Des- 
perate, Ray and the seven boys piled 
up mattresses and, with great effort 
pushed away the steel plates. Sixteen 





DRIVER RAY DESCRIBING ORDEAL 
A desperate escape. 


hours after first entering the pit, they 
squeezed out. Two hundred yards away 
they found the watchman, who alerted 
the police 

At 3:55 the next morning, a red, 
white and blue Greyhound bus escorted 
by two highway patrol cars wheeled into 
Chowchilla with the 26 weary pupils and 
their driver, A couple of hundred joy- 
ous parents, friends and reporters greet- 
ed them with cheers, whistles and ap- 
plause. Meanwhile, the police issued 
bulletins for three white males traveling 
in two vans 
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DIPLOMACY 





Game Playing in Montreal 


As Queen Elizabeth II formally 
opened the ceremonies and the gas-fired 
torch flared into life at trackside in Mon- 
treal’s ribbed, concrete Olympic Stadi- 
um last week, the XXI Olympiad had 
already produced one record. For the 
first time since the modern Games be- 
gan in 1896, a host country had imposed 
its own foreign policy on the event. The 
result was some indecorous sports brink 
manship that forced the angry with- 
drawal of a clearly ill-treated team from 
the island Republic of China, further 
strained U.S.-Canadian relations and 
left much of the remaining world both- 
ered about what a West German news 
paper called “a dangerous and discour- 
aging precedent.” Even many Canadi 
ans were unhappy with their Prime 
Minister, Pierre Elliott Trudeau, over 
his government's ham-fisted attempt to 
tamper with the world’s premier sports 
event 

The introspective incident that be 
came a full-blown diplomatic melodra 
ma began quietly enough on May 17 
when the Trudeau government received 
a blunt note from a capital that was not 
even represented at the Games: Peking 
The mainland Chinese, who had stalked 
out of the International Olympic Com- 
mittee in 1958 over the issue of Taiwan's 
representation, warned the Canadians 
that allowing the Taiwanese to attend 
the Olympics under their chosen name 
the Republic of China, would violate the 
terms of Canada’s recognition of Peking 
(In 1970, Canada recognized the Peo- 
ple’s Republic. whereupon Taiwan sev- 
ered ties with Canada.) Canada agreed 

while balking at further Peking 
pressure to oust the Taiwanese entirely 

Unfortunately, it was not until late 
May that Ottawa got around to telling 
the I.0.C. of its intentions. By that time 
42 Taiwanese athletes were already 
packing their bags for Montreal. Told 
that Canada had something unpleasant 
in store for them, the group decided to 


come anyway; but only five members of 


the yachting team, who hold dual Tai 
wanese-U.S. citizenship, were able to 
cross the Canadian-U.S. border. The 
others would not be admitted, Ottawa 
announced, unul Taiwan agreed to give 
up its formal designation, anthem and 
flag for the duration of the Games. Said 
Trudeau: “If [the athletes] come from 
Taiwan, they should come as Taiwan 
not China. They're welcome as long as 
they don’t masquerade as a country 
they're not 

By that time, the storm had already 
broken. I.0.C. President Lord Killanin 
an amiable former Irish journalist 


TAIWAN'S TING IN MONTREAL 


charged Canada with violating a “fun- 
damental” Olympic premise: “No dis- 
crimination is allowed against any coun- 
try or person on the grounds of race, 
religion or political affiliation.” Lord 
Killanin pointed out that even in 1936, 
when the Hitler regime threatened to 
make trouble over the appearance of 
Jewish and black athletes in Berlin, the 
Nazis decided not to tamper with the 
Games. Canada’s objections had come 
far too late for the 1.0.€ 
change of venue for the Games. De- 
clared Killanin: “It would appear that 
we've done everything possible to up- 
hold our principles.” The 1.0.C.’s trump 


to consider a 


card, he added, was its moral stand 
Nonetheless, the Canadians refused to 
budge 


The fracas became a 
weeks ago, when Taiwanese Spokesman 
Lawrence Ting said the delegation 
would refuse to accede to the Canadian 
demands. Following personal expres 
sions of concern from President Gerald 
Ford, officials representing the 460 
member U.S. Olympic team threatened 
withdrawal. Other teams expressed 
varying degrees of shock and outrage al 
Canada’s behavior. Even the Canadian 
Olympic Committee called its govern- 
ment’s stand a “breach of faith 

Not Acceptable. Nonetheless. Kil 
lanin began arranging a compromise 
Just 48 hours before the opening of the 
Games last week, Canada agreed that 
Taiwan could keep its flag and its an- 
them as long as it dropped the name Re- 
public of China and instead called itself 
simply Taiwan. That was still not ac- 
ceptable to the Taiwanese, but the ar- 
rangement mollified U.S. representa- 
tives to the 1.0.C., who faced a revolt 
among their athletes if they went ahead 
with their threat of a US. boycott of 
the Olympics 

The Games have previously posed 
problems for the Taiwanese. In 1959 the 
1.0.C. voted to eject the Chinese Na- 
tional Olympic Committee, as Taiwan's 
members were then known, in an ini- 
tial attempt to add mainland China to 
the organization. In the 1960 Rome 
Games the Taiwanese participated un- 
der a compromise similar to the one they 
rejected last week, Later. the 1.0.¢ 
accepted the name Republic of China 
and in the 1964, 1968 and 1972 Olym 
pics the Taiwanese took part under that 
designation 

One of Taiwan's difficulties with the 
1976 Olympics was that this year, for 
the first time, the host country had for- 
mally recognized Peking. But patently 
more than a scrupulous regard for for- 
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Magnetic attraction. 


That's why steel cans, as well as other 
steel scrap, are so easy to reclaim and 
recycle. 

It's all done through a new system 
of magnetic recovery now operating in 
many American communities. Here's 
how it works. 

A giant electromagnet is brought 
into contact with a pile of municipal trash, 
and with the selectivity of a pickpocket 
retrieves only the steel. Then the steel! 
scrap is compacted, shipped to steel 
mills, remelted, rerolled and turned 
into new steel 


Magnetic recovery brings big returns. 


All this takes a lot less energy 
than making new steel from scratch. It 
conserves human energy, too. It means 


that tin cans can be thrown in with 
the rest of the trash instead of hauled 
off and sorted for recycling. Best of all, 
it means that communities can rnake 
money by selling the tin cans and other 
steel scrap back to the mills. 

Right now magnetic separation 
systems are operating in a significant 
number of communities across the 
country (often as part of systems that 
convert refuse to energy by burning 
flammable trash to produce electric 
power). And that number grows larger 
each month 

The dollar return on the steel scrap 
reclaimed from trash gives these com- 
munities a steady and substantial source 
of revenue. To help reduce taxes. Or 
support city services. Or both. 

But there’s one more huge benefit 
of magnetic steel scrap retrieval: it 
encourages people to stop littering by 
giving them an easy way to put trash 
back to work. 

Add it up; easy magnetic retrieval 
energy saved, cash for trash, cleaner 
cities. : 

All thanks to steel. ay 

It's the only packaging mater 
can be reclaimed magneti 

The most ecologi 
packaging material 
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Time was that if you wanted to be on their way to the mill for recycling. 
a good citizen and reclaim your Keep in mind, too, that when 
old cans for recycling, you had to those tin cans are retrieved, they're 
save them up and haul them off to not being given away. 

a reclamation center. They're being sold. 

But now, if your community has a So every time you throw a steel 
refuse handling systemthat includes canin your trash barrel, it’s like 
magnetic separation of steel, you pust-Viobele#-We(-jerel-simtel- Wola) fon ata al 
simply toss these cansintothetrash | youand your community as the 
barrel. Then when the trash is Jorcsat-yeles t-te l- Ha 
emptied at the refuse plant or city For example, see how steel 
dump, powerful electromagnets Prese-Voba-ise(-\ 7-1 Bt-Be-\stilemersBtaBagta-c-) 
retrieve the steel cans andstartthem major American cities. 


*Most magnetic reclamation systems are municipally owned and operated. However, some have been built 
and are run by private developers. Though in these cases proceeds from steel scrap sales go directly to the 
private developers, the installations yield many indirect benefits to the communities in which they operate. 











Boston's North Shore: 

Trash will ultimately pay for 7% 
of the Saugus, Massachusetts 
annual budget. 

North Shore communities are now 
using their trash to provide a secondary 
source of electrical power for a large 
local employer and save that employer's 
plant 14 million gallons of fuel oil a year. 





In this mceniion, built and run by 
private corporations, flammable waste is 
burned first and the energy produced is 
sold to the plant. Meanwhile, the steel 
scrap is extracted magnetically and 
reused 

But even though all this is done 
by private concerns, it means big 
rewards to the North Shore town of 
Saugus. First, because refuse is burned 
up, there's no need to cart it off for 
sanitary landfills. Second, new jobs 
created at the refuse-to-energy plant 


pump new revenue into the town. F'inally, 


taxes on the operation are expected to 
amount to one million dollars — 
a big 7% chunk of 
Saugus’ fourteen- 
million-dollar 
annual budget 
How’s that for 
happy returns? 


Charleston, 
South Carolina: 
A trash collection 
system that 
ractically pays 
or itself. 
Sir Roe iK 
19’ y. the clit 
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Charleston, South ¢ varol ina have had 
their trash processed and steel scrap 
recycled by a plant that is almost self- 
supporting 

After shredding all trash, the plant 
removes steel scrap magnetically in 
preparation for the market. Recently, 
Charleston reclaimed 462 tons of steel 
this way in just one month 

County authorities estimate that 
proceeds from scrap sales will some- 
day come to between $150,000 and 
$175,000 a year —all of which will be 
funneled right back into 0 plant operation 





Columbus, Ohio: 
Trash into cash. At the rate of a 
quarter million dollars a year! 

The Columbus Division of 
Sanitation has just installed a ferrous 
metals retrieval system which reclaims 
twenty tons of scrap steel every day 

The system was installed and is 
operated by a private contractor who 
pays the city of Columbus for steel 
scrap and keeps part of the proceeds 
to help maintain plant and equipment 

Right now, that means $250,000 a 
year is funneled into Columbus’ General 
Fund. And when the plant gets going at 
full ¢ apa ity a year from now, that figure 
could double 





Want to know how to get a magnetic 
steel scrap retrieval system going 
where you live? Keep reading. 








Here's how to help turn 


frash into cash in your 
own hometown. 


If your community doesn't have a refuse Meanwhile, we'd like to help 

handling system including magnetic Jems co lee miselMielebicE-ibleje)iice 

retrieval of steel scrap, maybe it's time with additional information to use in 

(olbMcitclu(ce Mell <lelemimblomiuliemtelle 19) @)xer-lolslielemicelbien ere! government 

jela)(elelere)uceolele Meeyesleelbiellnia (cre(e (cece leaders. For your fact pac kage, write 
Show them these pages, which spell to American Iron and Steel Institute 

out all the solid economic and ecological (AISI), 1000 16th St., N.W,, 

reasons that such a program is the way Washington D.C. 20036 

to go in your town. 
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These are the ; to recycle. 


communities that now L 
enjoy the advantages It 


of a steel scrap ma 

magnetic reclamation gnetiic. 
program, with many 

more to come 


Ames, Iowa Charleston, S.C. Harrisburg, Pa. Odessa, Texas 
Ansonia, Conn. Chicago, Ill. Houston, Texas Omaha, Neb. 
Baltimore, Md. Columbus, Ohio Louisville, Ky. Outagamie County, Wis. 
Beaufort County, S.C Dearborn Heights, Mich. | Madison, Wis. Pueblo, Colo. 
Boston, Mass., Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Madison Heights, Mich. Sacramento, Calif. 

10 Northshore Franklin, Ohio . Marlboro, Mass. San Francisco, Calif 

Communities Georgetown County, S.C. Martinez, Calif. Stickney/Cicero, III 
Brockton, Mass Great Falls, Mont. Montreal, Que. 

Hamilton, Ont New Castle County, Del. 
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malities was behind Canada’s rough 
treatment of Taiwan. Ottawa was sure 
ly sensitive to the fact that Peking is a 
major trading partner with which Can- 
ada had a healthy $320 million trade 
surplus last year, mainly from wheat 
sales. Canada also has a variety of bi 
lateral exchange agreements with the 


mainland regime. A certain amount of 


stupidity was also involved. Canada 
massively miscalculated the outcry that 
would follow its ultimatum; had Otta 
wa foreseen the uproar, it would prob- 
ably have brought the issue to a head 
much earlier and backed down when re- 
sistance got stiff. What Ottawa did in- 
stead was continually to cite its original 
pledge to welcome all competing coun- 
tries “pursuant to the normal regula 
tions.” This interpretation of Canada’s 
laws regulating foreign visitors has al- 
lowed Ottawa's officials to justify the 
stance they have now taken 

Gloomy Landmark. Now a prec- 
edent has been set, and many countries 
are fearful of its implications. For one 
thing, the 1980 Olympic Games are 
scheduled to take place in Moscow, and 
there is concern that the Soviet Union 
will take similar discriminatory action 
against athletes from Israel and West 
Germany. As if that were not enough 
to make the Montreal Games one of the 
gloomier landmarks in Olympic history 
a further explosive political issue cast a 
pall over the event. Led by Tanzania 
18 Black African countries made good 
on their threat to boycott Montreal 
along with five Arab neighbors. Their 
complaint was the 1.0.C. refusal to ban 
New Zealand from the Games after that 
country sent a rugby team to South Af- 
rica, which has been banned from Olym 


pic competition since 1968 because of 


its racial policies 


TERRORISM 


Vindication for the Israelis 


Though the action was scarcely as 
spectacular as the daring rescue of 101 
skyjack hostages from Uganda's En- 
tebbe Airport, Israel last week won an- 
other round on hostile territory against 
air terrorism. After four days of emo 
tional debate in the United Nations Se- 
curity Council. the Israelis beat off the 
attempt by African states to have the 
Entebbe operation condemned as a “fla 
grant violation” of Uganda's sovereign- 
ty. Beamed a delighted Chaim Herzog 
Jerusalem's U.N. ambassador: “Israel 
has not been condemned and has there- 
by been vindicated 

The African argument was simply 
that Israel's assault at Entebbe posed a 
threat to every nation’s sovereignty 
Herzog’s rebuttal was slightly more 
complicated: that Israel had a right. long 
recognized in international law, to pro- 
tect the safety of its citizens, and that 
Uganda's Idi Amin Dada had compro 
mised his own country’s rights by aid 
ing the skyjackers 

Herzog’s argument had forceful sup- 
port from U.S. Ambassador William 
Scranton. While acknowledging that the 
rescue “necessarily involved a tempo 
rary breach” of Uganda’s territorial in 
ltegrity, Scranton maintained that Isra 
el had “good reason” to act with limited 
force to protect its citizens from an “im 
minent threat of injury or death in a sit- 
uation where the state in whose terri 
tory they are located is either unwilling 
or unable to protect them.” The rescue 
Scranton added, “electrified millions ev- 
erywhere, and—I confess 
them.” The British were nearly as em- 





AT THE U.N. DEBATE: THE U.S.’s SCRANTON & UGANDAN FOREIGN MINISTER JUMA ORIS ABDALIA 
“Good reason” to act with limited force to protect endangered citizens. 
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I was one of 


phatic in their backing of Israel, al- 
though the French—apparently con- 
cerned about the fate of the $19 million 
Air France jet that was still silting at En- 
tebbe—were characteristically ambiva- 
lent and careful not to insult Amin 

But the Africans’ case was so flac 
cid that it could not be sustained, even 
given the strong bias against Israel and 
the industrial countries that prevails in 
almost all U.N. bodies. When Panama 
said it would abstain from the balloting 
(probably because it did not want to an- 
ger Washington, with which it is nego- 
tiating the future status of the Panama 
Canal), tt became apparent that the res- 
olution would fall one short of the nine 
voles required for passage in the 15 
member Council. The U.S. and Britain 
and possibly Italy. Japan and Sweden 
would have opposed it; France would 
also have abstained; China, the US.S.R 
Pakistan, Libya, Tanzania, Benin (for 
merly Dahomey), Rumania and Guyana 
would have voted for it. Rather than suf 
fer certain defeat, the Africans did not 
demand a vote on their resolution. The 
U.S. and Britain, however, insisted on a 
vote on their broad counterproposal con 
demning all terrorism. It was defeated 
handily, receiving backing from only It 
aly, Sweden, Japan and France in ad 
dition to its two sponsors. Panama again 
abstained and this time was joined by 
Rumania, while the rest of the Council 
refused lo participate. The session thus 
adjourned without adopting anything 

Throughout the debate, African dip 
lomats privately admitted their discom 
fort about proposing a resolution that 
implicitly endorsed Idi Amin’s behavior 
during the skyjacking episode. Almost 
all of them carefully avoided mentioning 
the embarrassing Ugandan “President 
for Life” in their speeches. Yet Amin 
kept himself in the spotlight by his ver 
bal tussles with Kenya (see following 
story). His posture as injured party in 
the Entebbe drama was also weakened 
by the fate of Dora Bloch, 75, the sole 
hostage the Israelis left behind in Ugan 
da (she was in a Kampala hospital at 
the time of the rescue). London asserts 
that Mrs, Bloch, who held dual Israeli 
and British citizenship, has been killed 
According to reports from Uganda, she 
suffocated when security police gagged 
her to stifle screams as they dragged 
her from the hospital after the airport 
raid 

Fleeing Britons. Amin has insisted 
that Mrs. Bloch was at Entebbe when 
the Israelis landed, but a British dip 
lomat in Uganda reported visiting her 
in the hospital nearly a day after the 
raid. Furious at being contradicted 
Amin expelled two British diplomats 
from his country, raising fears about the 
future of the 300 Britons—mostly mis- 
and teachers—remaining in 
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their former colony. With Amin warn- 
ing that “big mouths talking on behalf 
of the Israelis, such as the British, will 
pay very heavily,” some 200 Britons 
have already fled Uganda, most of them 
heading for Nairobi 

The most disturbing outcome of the 
Security Council debate was the drub- 
bing taken by the U.S.-British resolution 
against terrorism. For more than four 
years Washington has been trying to get 
the U.N. to debate measures that would 
discourage international terrorism. But 
that debate has always been stalled on 
definitions: the General Assembly's nu- 
merically dominant Third World bloc, 
for example, opposes any resolution that 
might proscribe the anti-Israeli activi- 
ies of Palestinian groups 

Israeli Steps. Impatient with the 
U.N.’s delay, the nine Common Mar- 
ket countries last week pledged to pros- 
ecute terrorists or extradite them for 
trial. Bonn is seeking an international 
convention to combat terrorist acts that 
involve the taking of hostages. Israel has 
begun taking steps too, Israeli Minister 
of Transport Gad Yaacobi told the 
Knesset that he is going to propose a 
law to bar from Israel's airports all air- 
lines lacking sufficient anti-terrorist se- 
curity measures (see box). Jerusalem also 
plans to propose the creation of an in- 
ternational agency to exchange infor- 
mation on skyjacking and to agree on 
guidelines for the handling of terrorists 
if a skyjacking takes place. Warned Is- 
racli Foreign Minister Yigal Allon last 
week: “The terror is not directed only 
against Israel. Each country can find it- 
selfin a position where a minority group 
starts terror operations. If we do not 
unite against this kind of violence, we 
could lose our chance to survive as hu- 
man beings.” 





BRITONS ARRIVING AT NAIROBI AIRPORT LAST WEEK AFTER FLEEING UGANDA 


AFRICA 


War of Words over a Tense Border 


“We are being invaded by Ken- 
yans,” shrilled Radio Uganda. “Field 
Marshal Amin is in control of the sit- 
uation” but “citizens of Uganda should 
be prepared to give blood,” 

“Ridiculous,” countered Nairobi’s 
Voice of Kenya. “There has been a mas- 
sive buildup on the Ugandan side, with 
instructions to strike at a moment's no- 
tice.” And anyway, “Kenyans are very 
busy building their country and they do 
not find provocations from Uganda par- 
ticularly amusing.” 

As one war of words faded away at 
the U_N. in New York, another heated 





On the Aggressive Defensive 


The events that led to Entebbe, the 
Israelis say, reaffirm an argument they 
have made for years: skyjackings will 
continue unless foreign airlines become 
as cautious as Israel’s own El Al. They 
note that only one El Al plane was ever 
successfully skyjacked. That was in 
1968, and the airline has been on the 
“aggressive defensive” ever since 

The Israelis say they spend $15 mil- 
lion a year on various measures to main- 
tain El Al's security. On the ground, El 


Al is more demanding than most air- 
lines in screening passengers for the 
traits and psychological characteristics 


—nervousness, one-way tickets—that fit 
the skyjacker’s “profile.” Doubtful pas- 
sengers are refused tickets. Those board- 
ing El Al planes can be subjected to the 
most thorough baggage and body 
searches in the industry. Far from re- 
senting such searches, report airline of- 
ficials, most passengers are happy to un- 
dergo them for the sake of security 
Aloft, El Al planes are veritable fly- 


ing fortresses. Cabin walls have been 
strengthened to resist bullets and gre- 
nade fragments; flight-deck doors are ar- 
mored and locked. Crews can survey 
passengers over closed-circuit TV; pilots 
are trained to flip their planes into vi- 
olent maneuvers to knock a skyjacker 
off his feet. Lavatories are periodically 
checked. To keep potential skyjackers 
from becoming familiar with routines, 
however, securily arrangements are also 
periodically changed. 

One arrangement never changes 
Every flight has a squad of security of- 
ficers, or “sheriffs,” scattered among the 
passengers—usually two or three on 
Boeing 707 flights and six to eight on 
747 jumbos. The sheriffs, mostly com- 
bat veterans, carry Beretta pistols under 
their coats and are primed for trouble 
In 1970, in the only other skyjack at 
tempt aboard an El Al plane, they shot 
one of the two terrorists to death over 
the North Sea and disarmed the other 
the celebrated Palestinian Leila Khaled 





up in East Africa between Uganda and 
neighboring Kenya. Although the two 
sides continued to trade insults rather 
than shots, and nationals of both coun- 
tries moved freely across the 340-mile 
frontier, no one could rule out the pos- 
sibility that Uganda’s savage dictator, 
Idi Amin Dada, might decide to avenge 
his embarrassment at Entebbe by at- 
tacking Kenya. 

Amin began the verbal skirmishing 
with the Kenyans right after they al- 
lowed Israeli planes to refuel at Nai- 
robi following the Entebbe raid. Ugan- 
da, declared Amin, “reserves the right 
to retaliate in whatever way possible.” 
Since then hundreds of Kenyans have 
fled Uganda in fear, carrying tales of ex- 
tortion, beatings and killings of their 
countrymen by Ugandan soldiers. This 
moved Kenyan Foreign Minister Mu- 
nyua Waiyaki, in a letter to the U.N 
last week, to indict Kampala for “sys- 
tematic and indiscriminate massacre of 
Kenyan citizens,” some 5,000 of whom 
remain in Uganda 

Fearing Amin. Indeed, Kenyans 
have been jittery about their western 
neighbor since February, when Amin 
suddenly claimed a large slice of their 
country—along with a big swatch of 
southern Sudan—on the basis of some 
19th century colonial maps that showed 
them to be Ugandan territory. Fearing 
that Amin was concocting an excuse 
that could be a first step toward obtain- 
ing an Indian Ocean outlet for his land- 
locked state, Kenyans reacted with of- 
ficially encouraged hysteria. Rallies 
throughout the country vilified Amin; 
one group of villagers even offered a 
$120.000 reward for Amin’s head—lit- 
erally—on a platter 

Kenya’s furor apparently forced 
Amin to back down last February, just 
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as he retreated a bit last week, proclaim- 
ing that “Kenyans are the greatest 
friends of Uganda.” However, if Amin 
were to decide to attack, he could be 


great trouble for his “friends.” His 
armed forces have more than twice the 
manpower of the Kenyans’ and are vast- 
ly superior in artillery and tanks. Even 
though the Israeli commandos destroyed 
one-third of the Soviet-equipped Ugan- 
dan air force at Entebbe, Amin still re- 
tains almost a 3-to-1 edge in combat air- 
craft. Western experts, however, ques- 
tion the loyalty of Amin’s officer corps 
and note that Kenya's forces are some- 
what better trained than Uganda's 

Hands Off. Kenyan muscle is pri- 
marily economic, and Nairobi began 
flexing it last week when Kenyan bor- 
der guards started discouraging truckers 
from transporting fuel to Uganda. All 
of Uganda's fuel comes from a Kenyan 
refinery and, as a Nairobi-based oil ex- 
ecutive observed: “Amin’s tanks and 
planes wouldn't get very far into Kenya 
without gas.” In apparent retaliation, 
late last week the Ugandans seized about 
30 Kenyan fuel trucks transiting Ugan- 
da on their way to Zaire, Rwanda and 
Sudan. 

In its conflict with Uganda, Kenya 
is receiving visible support from Wash- 
ington. The frigate U.S.S. Beary steamed 
into Mombasa harbor and a pair of 
Navy P-3 Orion long-range reconnais- 
sance planes flew into Nairobi Airport 
from the Philippines, after stopping at 
Diego Garcia, the new US. base in the 
Indian Ocean. Meanwhile, a six-ship 
Navy task force, led by the veteran car- 
rier Ranger was heading in the general 
direction of Kenya. Although the Pen- 
tagon insists that the visits by the U.S. 
forces are just “routine,” it is clear that 
they are intended to warn Uganda to 
keep its hands off Kenya. While it is un- 
certain what the U.S. would do if Amin 
were to switch from words to weapons, 
Washington feels that its display of con- 
cern can deter an attack 


LEBANON 





Carving Out a Christian Canton 


Reluctantly convinced that Beirut is 
a dying city, the U.S. Embassy last week 
announced that it was suspending most 
operations in the Lebanese capital: by 
radio and newspaper ads, it urged the 
few remaining Americans to leave in a 
U.S.-sponsored international evacuation 
this week. In Cairo, meanwhile. the 
Arab League admitted failure so far in 
imposing peace in Lebanon. Despite a 
force of 2.300 Arab troops there as 
peacemakers, the league has been un- 
able to mediate a cease-fire between the 
Christians and Moslems that have sav- 
aged Lebanon in the course of its in- 
creasingly brutal 1 S-month civil war 

What now may pul peace beyond 
reach is that the war is no longer sim- 
ply a confrontation between Lebanese 
Christians and Moslems; the heaviest 
fighting al present is between the Chris- 
tians and Palestinian commandos, who 
are struggling desperately to save their 
longtime military base in Lebanon 

By last week the Palestinian situa- 
tion had become desperate: in one of 
the stranger turns in the course of the 
struggle, Moslem Syria’s forces were on 
the side of the Lebanese Christians. The 
Syrians had moved into Lebanon orig- 
inally to stop the fighting before either 
side lost. But the Syrian troops trying to 
contain the Christian-Moslem fighting 
were provoked into combat by Pales- 
linians fighting alongside the Lebanese 
Moslems. Damascus’ answer has been 
to increase its commitment in Lebanon 
still more, to 15,000 men who control 
most of the rich Bekaa Valley. The Syr- 
ians have also cut their opponents’ 
sources of supply by sea and air, and de- 
stroyed their fuel supplies to the point 
that Palestinian Leader Yasser Arafat 
last week appealed to Moscow to pres- 
sure Damascus 


BODIES OF MOSLEMS KILLED AT TEL ZAATAR BEING EXCHANGED DURING LULL 





Unwilling to live side by side with 
belligerent Palestinians, the Christians 
in recent weeks have shifted to an om- 
inous new strategy. They have unilat- 
erally decided to impose their own so- 
lution: regionalization or “cantoniza- 
tion” of Lebanon into Christian and 
Moslem areas 

The Christians are well armed with 
supplies pouring into the port of Jounieh 
north of Beirut—including U.S. M-16 ri- 
fles from Israel, which has also inter- 
cepted arms shipments destined for the 
Moslems en route to the southern Leb- 
anese port of Tyre. Regaining the offen- 
sive, the Christians set about carving out 
an enclave stretching from East Beirut 
north to Tripoli between the Mediterra- 
nean and the Lebanon Mountains. By 
last week the only remaining Moslems in 
important numbers in the 800-sq.-mi 
area were Palestinians in refugee camps 
The Christians have leveled some of 
their heaviest firepower on the camps 
Three weeks ago they captured Jisr Ba- 
sha in East Beirut with heavy casualties, 
and last week they were mopping up 
around larger Tel Zaatar, which once 
housed 17,000 civilian Palestinians 

Confident Christians. Behind the 
lines in “Christian Lebanon,” TIME Cor- 
respondent Wilton Wynn reported last 
week following a visit there, life is peace- 
ful and even pleasant. The Christians’ 
Phalangist Party has become the ad hoc 
government and is running the zone as 
well as any part of Lebanon has ever 
been governed. In Maronite towns, there 
is no garbage littering the streets. Gas 
costs less than one-fifth the price 
charged in West Beirut; bread prices are 
controlled and pegged to prewar levels. 
The Phalangists have established their 
own police force, courts and jails, and 
they operate intercity buses, supermar- 
kets, medical centers and a telephone 
service. The distribution of gasoline, im- 
ported from Rumania, is so efficient that 
traffic jams clog the little towns along the 
coast. 

The Christians are so confident of 
their strength that they have begun to 
talk—once again—of a possible recon- 
ciliation with the Moslems. But that will 
take time; the war has been vicious and 
memories are stark. At one point on his 
tour of Christian Lebanon, Wynn was 
escorted through the ruined Jisr Basha 
refugee camp. He reported: “I was led 
behind the camp church by a Christian 
officer and to a once sealed concrete 
room that had been smashed open by a 
shell during the fighting for the camp 
‘This is what the Palestinians did to our 
people,’ he said, pointing to a pile of 
human skulls, bones and rotting cloth- 
ing heaped inside. “They kidnaped our 
people and dumped them into this dark 
chamber already crowded with corpses 
and left them there to die.’ ” 
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Battle Notes: Land of the $25 Kill 


In grim contrast to the calm in Leb- 
anon’s emerging Christan country- 
within-a-country, the fighting continued 
to rage elsewhere in a war that com- 
bines tragedy with its own brand of oc- 
casional bitter comedy. Some items from 
the notebooks of TIME Correspondents 


At 39, Bahjat Jaber was a bachelor 
millionaire and landowner with an over- 
whelming passion: he really wanted to 
be a police reporter. As a result, when 
the war broke out Jaber, a Greek Cath- 
olic, eagerly took on the assignment of 
totting up its casualties day by day. He 
checked hospital reports and the var- 
ious warring forces, whose figures, while 
self-serving, were at least a basis on 
which to work. An important source was 
Hisham Shaar, chief of Lebanon's na- 
tional police, whose network relayed not 
only the locations of new battles but also 
their ferocity 

The police force has collapsed as 
fighting has intensified, and communi- 
cations are increasingly difficult. But 
Jaber doggedly continues his daily body 
count, which has become the only faint- 
ly authoritative estimate of the mount- 
ing toll of an unceasing war. Jaber fig- 
ures that 32,000 have been killed so far, 
for tiny Lebanon, that is the equivalent 
of 2.2 million dead in an American civ- 
il war. He is worried, however, that his 


figure may be on the low side. As many 
as 6,000 more people may be missing, 
their bodies never found, much less 
counted 


Few of Lebanon's battle casualties 
are fighting men. Most are unsuspecting 
civilians suddenly hit by shell or sniper 
fire—or executed merely for being of the 
wrong religion in the wrong zone 

Throat cutting has become the rit- 
ual form of execution, and each side has 
settled on a favorite dumping ground for 
victims. In the Moslem zone of Beirut, 
for instance, one busy repository is a 
murky space beneath a highway over- 
pass. Its counterpart on the Christian 
side is a bridge 150 ft. above the Dog 
River on the road from Beirut to the re- 
nowned Casino du Liban. Bodies are 
simply tossed from the rail of the bridge, 
which has become a family sightseeing 
attraction, Cars double-park while oc- 
cupants ogle the bodies far below with- 
out being bothered by the stench 


Some shooting scripts 

A machine-gun crew in a hot fire- 
fight near the home of Samir Tabet, pro- 
vost of the American University of Bei- 
rut, selected the roof of Tabet’s car as a 
new gun position. Before opening fire, 
however, they carefully spread newspa- 
pers on the roof so the tripod would not 
scratch the paint 

“Shoot him, shoot him.” demanded 


other members of a Moslem gang when 
one of their number showed up with a 
Christian prisoner. Obviously nettled, 
the captor turned to his prisoner. “I'm 
not going to shoot you,” he said angrily 
“I want to show these guys that they 
can't order me around.” With that, the 
Christian was set free. 

Discovering an older relative blast- 
ing away with a rifle from the roof of 
their building, a young Beiruti inquired 
whal was going on. “I'm a sniper,” the 
old man said proudly. “They give me 
$25 for each person | kill. I've already 
made $100 this morning.” “But, uncle.” 
pressed the youth, “how do they know 
you're telling the truth about the num- 
ber you've bagged?” The old man bris- 
ted: “Am I nota man of integrity?” 


Campaigning successfully as a law- 
and-order presidential candidate in 
1970, Suleiman Franjieh promised to 
make it possible for people to sleep with 
their windows and doors open. Sweep- 
ing up the cascade of glass after an ex- 
ploding mortar shell shattered all the 
windows in his home, a Beirut house- 
holder grumbled to a friend, “Now we 
know what Franjieh meant,” 


The Syrian border post at El Jdey- 
deh conjures up memories of other wars 
and other refugees. As more and more 
Lebanese families flee the fighting, hun- 
dreds of automobiles are jammed around 
the customs and immigration office. The 
car roofs are overladen with household 
goods; the interiors are crammed with 
two or three generations of dispirited 
Lebanese. Periodically, when a Syrian 
immigration officer appears, the travel- 
ers stir into activity and hope. As he 
reads off a meager list of names of Leb- 
anese refugees cleared to enter Syria, 
those on the list joyfully prepare to move 
again. Those who are not slump back 
sadly to awail his next appearance 


In a land where Crusader castles are 
common sights, the emotional pull of re- 
ligious combat is powerful. To liberate 
the Koura region in northern Lebanon 
from Moslems, a band of 150 Christian 
fighters set out from Jounich. In each vil- 
lage through which they passed on their 
25-mile route, church bells pealed and 
local militia joined the march. When the 
bells rang in one mountain town, the 
local hairdresser quickly took off his 
smock, put on a khaki jacket, got an 
M-16 rifle out of a convenient closet and 
abandoned his customers under their 
dryers to join the march, Down the street 
a frantic mother vainly pleaded with her 
14-year-old son: “Last month we lost 
your brother, and now you insist on 
fighting.” By the end of the march, the 
Christian column was ten times as big 
as it was when it started out. 
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EX-NAZI JOACHIM PEIPER 


FRANCE 
“An SS Ils Among You” 


When the explosion ripped through 
the hot summer air early one morning 
last week, residents of the quiet village 
of Traves (pop. 357) in the Vosges Moun- 
tains of France at first thought they were 
Bastille Day firecrackers. But word 
quickly spread that Le Renfort, the 
small, neat vacation home of the quiet, 
graying man known locally as “the Ger- 
man,” was afire. Curious villagers gath- 
ered to watch the blaze and were still 
there when firemen pulled a charred 
body out of the library. Muttered Er- 
nest Rigoulot, the village mayor: “I 
wanted him to leave. We pressured him, 
but he didn’t want to. Too bad for him.” 

Infamous Atrocities. “The Ger- 
man” was Joachim Peiper. He had 
bought a plot of land in Traves twelve 
years ago and eventually began spend- 
ing most of his time there. But his plump 
wife did the shopping, and townspeople 
rarely saw or even thought about Peip- 
er himself. Then, not long ago, Peiper, 
61, made an application for a perma- 
nent-residence permit. A check of his 
background revealed that he had not 
only been an adjutant to SS Chief Hein- 
rich Himmler but was the notorious 
commander of Combat Group Peiper, 
which had killed at least 350 American 
prisoners and Belgian civilians during 
the 1944 Battle of the Bulge. In the most 
infamous of his atrocities, the so-called 
Malmédy massacre, 86 American pris- 
oners of war were shot down in a snow- 
covered Belgian field. A war-crimes trial 
death sentence was later commuted and 
Peiper was released from Landsberg 
prison in 1956 

The revelations about Peiper’s back- 
ground shocked Traves. The local Com- 
munist Party started a campaign against 
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Built to take on 
the city. 
The Honda Civic. 


The Honda Civic was born and bred 
for the city. It is city wise—city tough. 
Designed specifically for people who do 
most of their driving around town. 

So. To make it nimble in city traffic we 
gave it front wheel drive and rack and 


pinion steering. You avoid tough situations 
before they develop. 

Because the engine is mounted 
sideways, the Civic is small on the outside, 
big on the inside; it has room for four 
people. And parking? Parking’s a cinch. 

Things happen quickly — without 
warning —on city streets. You need to stop 
—right now. So we gave the Civic power- 
assisted front discs in a dual-diagonal 
safety braking system. 

And maybe best of all, the Honda Civic 
CVCC comes with the brilliant Advanced 
Stratified Charge Engine. It runs on any 








grade of gas—regular, low-lead or no-lead 
—with no need for a catalytic converter. 
And it got an EPA certified 32 mpg in the 
city, 43 highway.* 

If you drive in the city, you need the 
City Car: the Honda Civic. 

There are over 600 Honda Civic dealers 
all over the country. Test own a Honda 
Civic soon. It’s an unforgettable experience. 


CVCC, Civic and Hondamatic are Honda trademarks. 

© 1976 American Honda Motor Co., Inc. 
“EPA mileage estimates. Avg. 4- & 5-speed hatchback/sedan models. 

The actual mileage you get will vary depending on the type of driving you 
do, your driving habits, your car's condition and optional equipment 
Combined mileage based on Federal Highway Administration estimates: 
55% city driving, 45% highway driving conditions. 
*Manufacturer's suggested retail price plus tax, license, transportation 
charges, optional equipment, and dealer's preparation charges. Shown 
with optional mag style wheels and 13” steel-belted radial tires $388.40 
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EIONDA CIVI 
What the world is coming to. 





A little bigger 
car from Honda. 


i inswareee)cen 


“VALUE’- THAT POOR, OVERWORKED, EXHAUSTED, CLAIM H 
44 mpg hwy/3l city” (EPA estimates), CVCC’ engine, 5-speed transmiss: 





Accord and CVCC are Honda trademarks. « 1976 American Honda Motor Co., Inc 
Your actual mileage will vary depending on the type of driving you do, your driving habits, your car's condition and optional equipment. 


'Manufacturer’s suggested retail price plus tax, license, transportation charges, optional equipment not shown, and dealer's preparation « 








S FOUND A REASON TO GO ON LIVING. THE NEW HONDA ACCORD. 
n, luxury interior and more standard features than any car at its price. $3995.’ 
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Instead of installing a $350 
home fire alarm system, 
MONEY recommends three 
better systems that cost less 
than $50 


Instead of paying $991 for 
your vacation airfare to and 
from Germany, get the same 
trip for $388 


Take advantage of a little- 
known homeowners insur- 
ance discount to reduce a 
typical $300 premium to 
$285 


Instead of paying the super- 
market $500 a year for fruits 
and vegetables, get the same 
fresh produce for less than 
$350 


Getting your child's teeth 
straightened might typically 
cost $1250—unless you know 
how to get the same job done 
for a third less 
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If you're air-conditioning 
your home the wrong way for 
$300 a season, you could be 
staying just as cool MONEY’s 
way—for $240 


To the informed eye, the 
color of a used car can betray 
the need for a costly repair 
job. Spot it before you buy 

it, and avoid it 


Buy the right refrigerator and 
save over $500 on electricity 
over the average 14-year life 

of the appliance 


Insulate your home MONEY’s 
way and cut a $400 heating 
bill by as much as 53% 


Selling your house? MONEY 
suggests how to bargain with 
the broker for a lower 
commission 


By asking for the right deduc- 
tibles on collision, fire and 
theft, you can cut a typical 
auto insurance premium 
substantially. 


12. 
i. 


14 
ira) 
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How Ma 
MONEY Iideas 
Could You Use? 


Knowing where to go for 
specialized legal guidance 
can reduce legal bills dramati- 
cally—for example, a $1000 
divorce becomes a $300 
divorce 


Sometimes it's good to have a 
service contract for anew 
appliance, and sometimes it 
isn't. For one major item, 
MONEY suggests you pass up 
contract for at least 3 years 


Use MONEY '’s simple “raw 
egg’ trick to cut an $800 
yearly gasoline bill to $728 


The right choice in septic 
tanks can make the difference 
between a $200 replacement 
charge and no replacement 
charge 


A new furnace might cost 
$1800 from a typical heating 
contractor—or as little as 
$1250 if you follow MONEY's 
simple shopping advice 


These are just a few examples of MONEY's money-stretching 
advice. They show how readers can easily save hundreds, even 
thousands of dollars during the course of their subscriptions by 
spending their money more wisely. But don't take our word for it 
Try MONEY yourself. See how much of a difference it can make 
for you. To get your first issue without risk, just call toll-free 
800-621-8200 (in Illinois, 800-972-8302). We'll enter a one-year 
subscription for you at the special rate of $9.75—$2.25 less than 
the basic yearly rate. If you like your first issue, pay when you're 
billed and you'll receive the rest of your subscription (11 more 


issues). If not, keep the first issue free and return the bill 
marked “cancel 


To get your first issue without risk, 
CALL 800-621-8200 TOLL-FREE. 


MONEY is a monthly magazine. Please allow 60 days for shipment of your first copy 


MONEY/Time & Life Building/541 North Fairbanks Court/Chicago, Illinois 60611 


him, and tracts announcing “A war 
criminal, an SS, is among you,” soon ap- 
peared, PEIPER SS was painted on the 
road leading into town. Peiper received 
threatening phone calls and sent his wife 
and two children away to Switzerland 
but refused to budge himself. “Even if I 
was personally guilty, | paid the price 
with ten years in prison,” he said. 

Someone evidently did not agree 
Although several Molotov cocktails had 
been thrown through the windows of his 
house, French police speculate that 
Peiper’s last moments began with gun- 
fire: his hunting rifle along with three 
empty cartridges were found on his ter- 
race. With positive identification of the 
charred body difficult, some towns- 
people began wondering whether Pei- 
per might have in fact staged the shoot- 
ing and fire to cover his own getaway 
Mayor Rigoulot, for his part, let it be 
known that, even before the blaze, he 
had decided not to renew the German's 
residence permit next year 


SOVIET UNION 


Tactical Retreat 


As Aeroflot Flight No. SU 229 pre- 
pared to take off from Moscow to Am- 
sterdam last week, Russian Writer An- 
drei Amalrik tucked his Siamese cat 
Disa under his arm while his artist wife 
Gyusel accepted a farewell bouquet of 
red peonies. KGB agents darted in and 
out of the small crowd assembled at 
Sheremetyevo Airport, snapping pic- 
tures of the couple taking leave of their 
desolate friends 

The scene marked the end of a his- 
toric decade of dissent in the Soviet 
Union. Since 1965 the KGB had conduct- 
ed a campaign to fragment Russia's 

democratic movement for human 
rights” by imprisoning or exiling its 
members. Amalrik, 38, was the last of 
his generation of celebrated protester- 


AMALRIK IN AMSTERDAM 





THE WORLD 


intellectuals to succumb. At Moscow air- 
port, Physicist Valentin Turchin, a long- 
time Amalrik friend, explained that 
although a whole new group of lesser- 
known dissidents had sprung up to re- 
place the old, “Andrei’s departure is a 
pity for us: he is able to draw much at- 
tention to our movement.” 

Amalrik electrified Western readers 
with his 1969 book Will the Soviet Union 
Survive Until 1984?, which prophesied 
the dissolution of the U.S.S.R. as a re- 
sult of internal upheaval and war with 
China. Over the past decade this and 
other writings published only in the 
West cost Amalrik two terms in con- 
centration camps and two stretches of 
Siberian exile. After his return a year 
ago from eastern Siberia, he was offered 
the choice of publicly repudiating his 
book or exile. Refusing to do either, he 
was placed under constant KGB surveil- 
lance, frequently picked up, interrogated 
and threatened. Finally he agreed to go 
West. His departure, originally sched- 
uled for late June, was delayed when he 
balked at demands by the Soviet Min- 
istry of Culture that he pay a $5,400 ex- 
port duty on various art objects, includ- 
ing paintings by his wife, whose work 
was Officially unauthorized 

On his arrival in Amsterdam, Amal- 
rik said he looked forward to a “normal 
life.” planned to write a book on polit- 
ical terrorism and to lecture in Holland 
and the U.S. He also expressed fears 
for the new crop of dissidents he left be- 
hind. The KGB has begun to use “Mafia 
methods,” he said, citing the recent fa- 
tal mugging of Poet Konstantin Boga- 
tyryov, the Russian translator of Rai- 
ner Maria Rilke who had _ protested 
against Soviet civil rights violations 
While the scholar was dying of a frac- 
tured skull in the hospital, Amalrik went 
on, KGB agents ordered the doctors to 
“fix him so he will come out an idiot,” 
then threatened the physicians when 
they refused to comply with their order 
Sull, Amalrik expressed hope that he 
could continue to struggle against re- 
pression. “My leaving the Soviet Union 
is not exactly a victory,” he said. “I 
would call it a tactical retreat: I have re- 
treated in order to strike back in the 
future.” 


Silence at Babi Yar 


No monument stands over Babi Yar 
A drop sheer as a crude gravestone 
~Yevgeni Yevtushenko. Bahi Yar 


For three decades poets, writers, mu- 
sicians and at least one politician in the 
Soviet Union have called for a monu- 
ment to be built at Babi Yar, a desolate 
ravine near Kiev that is a worldwide 
symbol of Jewish martyrdom. There. on 
Sept. 29-30, 1941, a 150-man SS exter- 
mination team assembled the Jews of 
the German-occupied capital of the 
Ukraine, stripped them naked, lined 
them up on the edge of the ravine and 
machine-gunned them. Children were 
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NEW MONUMENT AT BABI YAR 
But no change in policy. 


thrown into the ravine alive. The team 
halted only long enough to shovel sand 
over each layer of bodies. When the job 
was done 36 hours later, 33,771 Jews had 
perished—a record of efficiency unsur- 
passed even at Auschwitz. By the time 
the Germans were driven from Kiev in 
1943, 100,000 to 200,000 Jews and non 
Jews had been murdered at Babi Yar 

Silent Screams. Yet all efforts to 
memorialize the victims foundered on 
the Kremlin’s unwillingness to acknowl- 
edge that Jews were particular targets 
of the Nazis. The postwar party chief 
in the Ukraine, Nikita Khrushchev, 
publicly promised to erect a monument 
at Babi Yar, but his plan was forestalled 
by Stalin's anti-Semitic drives. Even af- 
ter Khrushchev himself took power in 
Moscow, Babi Yar remained a refuse- 
strewn wasteland. Poet Yevtushenko 
was fiercely rebuked for singling out 
Jews as victims of the massacre. So was 
Composer Dimitri Shostakovich. who 
made Babi Yara theme of his /3t Sym- 
phony. Soviet Jews seeking to commem- 
orate the massacre’s anniversary have 
been jailed by local police 

Sull, last summer construction of a 
monument near the ravine began. Yet 
now that the work has been completed 
itis clear that there has still been no pol 
icy reversal in the Kremlin. Standing 50 
ft. high. the memorial consists of eleven 
bronze statues representing such figures 
as a Communist guerrilla fighter. a Red 
Army soldier with clenched fist. and a 
sailor shielding an old woman. A plaque 
reads: “Here in 1941-1943 the German 
Fascist invaders executed over 100.000 
citizens of Kiev and prisoners of war 
The Jews are nowhere mentioned or 
portrayed, thus underscoring rather 
than answering Yevtushenko’s plaint 
‘Everything here screams in silence.” 
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Message to America 











from Tanzania’s President Julius K. Nyerere 


As part of our Bicentennial observances TIME asked lead- 
ers of nations round the world to address the American people 
through the pages of TIME on how they view the U.S. and what 
they hope, and expect, from the nation in the years ahead. This 
message from Tanzania's President Julius K. Nyerere is the 
fourth in a series. 


merica is a society whose faults are the more glaring 

because of its admirable openness, because of the prin- 

ciples on which the nation was founded and because 
of the power which comes from its wealth and its size. It is 
an inspiration, and a warning, to the world. Poor nations 
aspire to emulate it, or else they fear it—and sometimes 
both. 

For America is judged by the standards set out in im- 
perishable language in the Declaration of Independence of 
1776—which is one of the greatest documents of all time 
And America now has a degree of wealth and power which 
could enable the ideals of its founding fa- 
thers to be translated into reality. It should 
now be possible for all Americans to live 
in dignity in a society which gives to all 
its citizens equal freedom and security and 
equal rights and responsibilities. Certain- 
ly, it should now be possible for America 
to “observe good faith and justice toward 
all nations” without having to fear for its 
own independence. 

The continual struggle of Americans 
for the implementation of these principles 
within America, regardless of race or 
economic status, is a matter of history 
and contemporary politics. Much progress 
has been made over the past 200 years 
In particular the Federal Government is 
now committed to fighting racial dis- 
crimination within the U‘S., by laws, ad- 
ministrative acts and education. This we 
recognize; it is vital to the respect ac- 
corded to America. 

But the gap between the principles and the potential on 
the one hand and the reality on the other is still frighteningly 
wide, even within America. Americans of non-European de- 
scent are still having to struggle to achieve for themselves 
their full rights as American citizens, equal with all others. Ex- 
treme poverty, and even hunger, exist among a sizable mi- 
nority of American people. There appears to be almost a 
breakdown of many of the public and communal services 
which are vital to civilized life and in respect of which we 
would expect America to be an example to the rest of strug- 
gling humanity 

So countries like mine look at America in its Bicenten- 
nial year with admiration and respect, yet a feeling of dis- 
appointment for opportunities lost. But we also look at Amer- 
ica with fear because of the use to which America’s great 
power is often put, and the extent to which American prin- 
ciples have been flouted in the international exercise of Amer- 
ican power 

Americans fought a war for their independence. They 
fought a civil war to maintain their unity despite the diverse so- 
cial and cultural origins of Americans. The poor and op- 
pressed of the world therefore expect Americans to under- 
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stand and support the struggles of other peoples to be free 
and united, even if freedom and unity cannot be won peace- 
fully. We expect that America will be the last nation, not the 
first, to try to thwart, pervert or destroy the real indepen- 
dence of other nations. 

Instead, during the 15 years of our own national exis- 
tence, we in Tanzania have witnessed American military 
power being used in an attempt to crush the national liber- 
ation struggles of Viet Nam and Cambodia. In some Latin 
American countries we have seen American economic power 
being used to frustrate the democratic will of the people about 
their own form of government. We have felt the effects of 
America’s direct and indirect, but very powerful, support for 
the racist and colonialist forces of southern Africa. And we 
have seen American power time and again being used to 
fight freedom on the plea that it is fighting Communism. 

Further, as poor nations like Tanzania struggle for those 
structural changes in the world economic system which are es- 

kasie—sire sential if our own efforts for development 
are not to be nullified, we find that Amer- 
ican economic might is ranged on the 
other side—that is, on the side of our con- 
tinued exploitation. Only minor reforms, 
or economic aid, are offered; sometimes 
even these are made conditional upon 
what America regards as our good polit- 
ical behavior in the United Nations and 
elsewhere. So the poor nations fear Amer- 
ica and we struggle against America, even 
while we admire the great principles of 
America and her people’s achievements. 
We watch with respect, sympathy and 
anxiety—and sometimes almost with de- 
spair—as Americans endeavor to cope 
with the political and moral results of 
their own wealth-creating economic sys- 
tem, and to give international meaning 
to the principles laid down by the found- 
ing fathers of their nation 

For it is this one thing, above all, 
that really gives hope to the world. There are Americans of 
all colors and creeds who continue to struggle for equality 
and justice within America for all its peoples. There were 
Americans who used the time given by the dogged re- 
sistance of the Indochinese peoples in order to reassert the 
principles of democracy and equality and to oppose Amer- 
ican imperialism in Southeast Asia. It was Americans who 
revealed, and who opposed, what was being done by their 
nation in Chile. And Americans are now working to get 
American support ranged on the side of national freedom 
and human equality in southern Africa 

Americans have created a power which is frequently 
abused internally and externally. But Americans continue to 
struggle against these abuses and for the survival of the uni- 
versal principles enunciated in 1776. There is therefore still 
hope that America’s great power will be used for human be- 
ings everywhere, rather than simply for the preservation and 
creation of American national wealth 

From Tanzania we salute America on its 200th anniver- 
sary. We send our good wishes for a future of American co- 
operation with the rest of the world on the basis of freedom, 
equality and justice, for all men and all nations 
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Do you teach social studies or 
English? Do your students find 
that the usual classroom maga- 
zines are “kid stuff”? Is there no 
challenge in the vocabulary and 
concept load, no excitement in 
the graphics? 


Then consider the TIME Educa- 
tion Program. Your students get 
TIME —a magazine they can grow 
with —at half the usual subscrip- 
tion rate. You, the teacher, get 
monthly teaching aids and mate 
rials— designed to support and 
broaden your curriculum —at no 
extra cost. 


For details write 


TIME Education Program 
TIME Magazine 

541 North Fairbanks Court 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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and 
UMBRELLA 


The tote is big, roomy and smart 
Perfect for stashing all your miscel- 
lany when you shop, travel, picnic 
or go to the beach. Durable rein- 
forced beige canvas, Adjustable red 
strap for shoulder or hand carry 
14%” x 11%” x 5”. TIME logo in 
red and black appears on extra side 
pocket — handy for your favorite 
magazine or newspaper. Only $11.95 
plus $1.00 for postage ana handling. 
And for those rainy days, be color 
coordinated and carry the matching 
TIME umbrella. Ideal size for men 
and women. $12.95 plus $1.00 for 
postage and handling. 

TIME, Dept. A-75, P.O. Box 1595, 
Trenton, New Jersey 08607 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Also 120 and 220 Users 
You'll like our professional lab. Get fast, 
dependable service on quality color film 
processing, printing and enlargements. 
Send coupon for information on: 


Ch FRAMED 
ENLARGEMENTS TO 20x24 
HAND ENLARGED 
CUSTOM PRINTS 
COLOR CORRECTED BORDERLESS 

Cin REPRINTS 
DIRECT FROM SLIDES 
TYPE “R” PRINTS 
PROFESSIONAL COLOR NEGATIVE 
FILM PROCESSING /PRINTING 
(S) (5) PROFESSIONAL 135mm 
SLIDE FILM PROCESSING 
Many other products and services. 





(— Please rush catalog, prices, mailer 


Name 








State ic 


INTERSTATE 


COLOR LAB, INC. 
P.0. BOX 1600-J, SOUTH BEND, IN 46634 


© ict Phone 219/232-9931 








AT FLORIDA... 


TAMPAS 
COMIN’ ON! 


There's a Star rising on 
Florida's West Coast: 
Tampa. And it’s becom- 
ing the first choice of 
more and more visitors 
and businessmen. For 
good reason: 


@ Within 90 minutes of 
Tampa you'll find all 
the things Florida's 
famous for: beaches, 
golf, fishing, visitor 
attractions, and, 
at Tampa Stadium, 
NFL football. 


Tampa is Florida's 
most convenient city. 
It's centrally located, 
with excellent high- 
way access and the 
country’s most mod- 
ern international 
airport. 


Tampa's tourist and 
business facilities are 
first-class. Ithasa 
skilled labor force 
and excellent plant 
and warehouse 
capacity. 


Contact 

Ralph Chapman, 
Greater Tampa Chamber 
of Commerce, 

P.O. Box 420, Tampa, 
Florida 33601 


Tampa 


Brightest spot in the 
Sunshine State 











SPECIAL REPORTS 





Announeingé 


A 19% Fourth of July 
Photographie Contes 


Sponsored by LIFE Special Reports 


HELP US MAKE A PORTRAIT OF THE NATION ON ITS 200TH BIRTHDAY 


Prizes: $2500, $1000, $500 and 20 Honorable Mentions (each 
to receive acomplete set of the famous LIFE Library 
of Photography) 








WHETHER YOUR 4TH WAS BIG & GALA OR SMALL & PRIVATE, IT WAS 
ALL PART OF OUR 200TH BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION 


All pictures, in black and white or color, must have been taken on the 4th of July, 1976. The deadline for entries is 
September 1st, 1976. LIFE Special Reports will publish the top winners in The Year in Pictures 1976 

Rules of the contest: The Editors of LIFE Special Reports will be the sole judges of the contest and their decisions 
will be final 

Each print or transparency must carry on it your name and address, and each entry must contain a proper stamped 
self addressed envelope for return. All entries are submitted with the understanding that neither Time Inc., nor any of 
its employees or agents will be responsible or liable in any way for any loss or damage to contestants photographs 
Upon request all entrants must be willing and able to supply a’ release for publication and promotion’ for themselves 
and all recognizable individuals appearing in their photographs, except those who have been photographed in news 
situations or public places 

This competition ts subject to all local, state and federal regulations. Employees of Time Inc. or its subsidiaries 
and their immediate families are not eligible 


LIFE Special Reports Photo Contest 
P.O. Box 624 

Radio City Station 

New York, N.Y. 10019 


The Hurok Legacy 


An impresario, the late Sol Hurok 
used to say, “is a man who discovers tal- 
ent. who promotes it, who presents il, 
and who puts up the money and takes 
the risk.” In Hurok’s case, the impre- 
sario was also a man who changed and 
enriched the taste of a people and per 
suaded nations to become cultural 
friends. For more than SO years he 
brought to the US. the performing ge- 
niuses of his native Russia: Pavlova 
Chaliapin, Oistrakh, Ulanova. His 
proudest accomplishment? “Bringing 
ballet to America and the American 
public to ballet.’ 

Although he was in effect a one-man 
operation, Hurok liked to underplay his 
own indispensability. “A lot of people 
are mistaken when they say that if Hu- 
rok disappears his organization will fall 
apart,” he would say. “Ill go on, as long 
as they have the artists.” Last week 

two years after Hurok died at the age 
of 85—the current management of Hu- 
rok Concerts conceded that almost three 
dozen of its biggest box office draws had 
quit. The stampede out of Hurok began 
one of the biggest shake-ups in the con- 
cert business. Items 

> In a major reorganization an- 
nounced last week, Hurok Concerts 
worked out a deal with a smaller, rival 
manager, Harold Shaw, 53, and gave 
him most of its artistic leadership. Shaw 
will continue to run his own company 
Shaw Concerts, which handles such art- 
ists as Guitarist Julian Bream, Contralto 
Maureen Forrester and Pianist Vladimir 
Horowitz. A merger may be possible in 
the future, but for now the move is com- 
parable to Ford turning operations over 
to American Motors 

> Sheldon Gold, 46, who was with 
Hurok for 15 years, emerged as a pow 
erful force in the management field. Last 
May, shortly after he was fired as Hu- 
rok’s president, Gold announced the for 
mation of his own firm, ICM Artists Ltd 
Since then, the agency has signed up 
such onetime Hurok clients as Violinists 
Isaac Stern and Pinchas Zukerman; Pi- 
anists Claudio Arrau, Vladimir Ashke 
navy, Gina Bachauer and Daniel Baren- 
boim: Cellist Leonard Rose; Conductors 


Erich Leinsdorf and Julius Rudel; and 
Dancer Mikhail Baryshnikov. Zuker- 
man switched, he explained, because 


Shelly Gold is more than a manager 
to me. He's a close friend. I get a lot 
from Shelly, a lot more than the 20° 

Added Stern: “] don’t want to say any- 
thing bad about the new people [at 
Hurok]. But they are not very experi- 
enced. I don’t have time for kindergar- 
ten.” One of the co-owners of Hurok 
President Maynard Goldman, 38, takes 
a philosophic stance: “Historically, art- 
ists are going to leave managements and 
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to others.” Nonetheless, Goldman 
and his partner, Paul Del Rossi, 33. are 
suing Gold and ICMA for $4 million 
$1 million for loss of commissions and 

$3 million in punitive damages 

> Perhaps the most important out- 
come of the turmoil at Hurok may be 
that the U.S. will be seeing less of what 
was once the impresario’s greatest pride 
the famous international dance, sym- 
phonic and opera troupes that were his 
most publicized promotion ventures 
Currently Hurok Concerts is presenting 
an 18-week season at the Met. This week 
the National Ballet of Canada comes in 
In September the Paris Opéra arrives 

Goldman and Del Rossi say that in 
the future they will no longer be able to 
afford the overhead such ventures re- 
quire. “Mr. Hurok’s theory—and I never 
met him—was that it was of vital im- 
portance for him to be at the Met,” says 
Goldman. “He didn't want anyone else 
in that house.” Hurok would book the 
Met for three months or so in the spring 
and summer, and pick up some or all ex- 
penses of visiting companies. “You run 
millions of dollars through all that and 
you come out with nothing on the bot- 
tom line,” says Goldman. Sometimes 
even less. Last year Hurok’s loss on the 
widely acclaimed visit of the Bolshoi Op- 
era was about $400,000. Hurok would 
still like to bring over the Bolshoi and 
Stuttgart ballets, but only if it can re- 
negotiate more favorable contracts 

> The Metropolitan Opera, headed 
for a staggering $10 million operating 
loss next season, has yet another huge 
financial problem on its hands. De- 
prived of the Hurok guarantee (worth 
$70,000 a week), it must now find other 
tenants. Talks are under way with sev- 
eral companies (notably Britain’s Royal 
Ballet) in an effort to solve the problem 
and avert deeper financial trouble 

Sol Hurok’s reputation was based on 
a memorable blend of taste and guts 
but his legacy also included a share of 
confusion. Had he named a successor, 
it might have been different. Harold 
Shaw, the new man at Hurok Concerts, 
is regarded as a sound businessman. His 
abilities as a starmaker in the Hurok tra- 
dition are less well known. Despite the 
recent depletion of its talent roster, Hu- 
rok Concerts still handles a respectable 
array of artists, including Van Cliburn 
Sviatoslav Richter, Henryk Szeryng, 
Nathan Milstein, Janet Baker, Nicolai 
Gedda and Artur Rubinstein. One of the 
joys of the new Shaw-Hurok liaison, said 
Shaw last week, is that now Guitarist 
Bream and Mezzo Baker can give joint 
recitals in the U.S., as they have in Eng- 
land. One of the things wrong with the 
business—most music managers being 
as single-minded as Charlie Finley—is 
that Bream and Baker could not do that 
before 
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SHELDON GOLD AT NEW YORK’S LINCOLN CENTER 
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HUROK AT THE METROPOLITAN OPERA (1966) 


HAROLD SHAW AT HIS OFFICE IN MANHATTAN 
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What do Truman Capote, Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn and Barbara Hutton have 
in common? Answer: things have been 
working out fine for them. Sort of. Writ- 
er Capote, now finishing his high-soci- 
ety novel Answered Prayers, didn’t have 
a prayer in a Southampton, L.I., court 
last week, when he pleaded guilty to a 
drunken-driving charge. He was fined 
$165 and ordered to enroll in a state- 
run driver-rehabilitation program. No- 
bel Prizewinning Author Solzhenitsyn 
and Wife Natalya have learned West- 
ern ways too fast. She was at the wheel 
of their van when a Kansas highway pa- 
trolman pulled her over for doing 76 in 
a 55-m.p.h. zone. But no jail awaited Na- 
talya or the startled author of The Gulag 
Archipelago. Instead, they received a 
brisk lecture on traffic customs, U.S 
style, and a $25 fine. Hit hardest was 
Woolworth Heiress Barbara Hutton, 
who was assessed $800 in Mexico last 
week after she failed for the past two 
months to pay the wages (a total of $640 
per week) of the 20 gardeners and 
grounds keepers at her home in Juchi- 
tepec. Maybe she just forgot: she is never 
there 
ae 

“To act this way is a refreshing and 
salutary experience,” says Yves Mon- 
tand. No wonder. Of late, he has been as- 
sassinated in Z, tortured in The Con- 
fession and kidnaped and murdered in 
State of Siege, but in the comedy he is 


STATUESQUE MONTAND IS NO PEERLESS CROOK 


now filming in Italy, Le Grand Esco- 
grife (an exuberant man too clever for 
his own good), Montand is permitted the 
luxury of survival. “This comedy is sub- 
lime,” he says. Ridiculous, too: the hope- 
lessly ill-fated kidnaper-star ends up 
stuck with the kidnapee 
. 

Should she be troubled by a pea un- 
der her mattress—like the sensitive 
maiden in the fairy tale—Princess Anne 





of England, 25, will probably have to re- 
move it herself, at least while she re- 
sides in the Olympic Village at Bromont, 
Quebec, 45 miles from Montreal. As one 
of the 21 members of Britain’s eques- 
trian team, Anne requested that she re- 
ceive no special treatment, and she isn't 





ANNE NOT ON HER HIGH HORSE 


getting any. She lives in a three-bedroom 
apartment with six other athletes, in- 
cluding her husband, Captain Mark Phil- 
lips, an alternate member of the team; 
she stands on line for meals in the caf- 
eteria; she rides in the bumpy shuttle 
bus from the village to the stables two 
miles away. All security is so tight at 
the Games that Anne's presence has re- 
quired no additional measures. Says one 
equestrian official: “You can hardly 
breathe for the armed guards. Anne 
could invite Queen Elizabeth to stay 
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MISS UNIVERSE WILL BE CLOSELY WATCHED 


FUTURE BIOGRAPHER DAVID EISENHOWER 


overnight and we wouldn't have to in- 
crease the security.” Like it or not, the 
princess still gets some uncommon at- 
tention. Confesses a village authority 
“The first time I saw her having break- 
fast in the cafeteria, I whirled around 
so fast I nearly dumped my tray all over 
the Australians.” 
. 

The brown hair, the blue eyes, the 
stunning figure (34-25-35) are rea- 
sons enough to watch carefully Rina 
Messinger, 20, winner last week of the 
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PLEASED ELLA FITZGERALD GROOVES IN ACADEME 





& GRANDFATHER IKE AT A POLE-ING PLACE 


Miss Universe contest in Hong Kong 
One other reason: Messinger, on leave 
from an Israeli premilitary training 
corps, might be a tempting target for ter- 
rorists. Extensive precautions were 
being taken as she began her world tour 
with a stop in Bangkok. The first Miss Is- 
rael ever to win the crown, Messinger 
did not exactly put security agents’ 
minds at ease when answering the con- 
test question: Which country would she 
most like to visit? Her immediate re- 
sponse: “An Arab one.” 
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Dwight D. Eisenhower 
“is in danger of being os- 
sified,” according to his 
grandson. “He once said, 
‘Don't let them put me on 
a horse, ” David Eisenhow- 
er recalls, “but I'm afraid 
that’s what has been happening.” Now 
out of law school, David, 28, has de- 
cided to try to rescue his grandfather 
from bronze-statue status. He plans to 
write a biography of the general and 
President that will reveal Ike, in the au- 
thor’s words, “as a colorful and com- 
plex man.” So far, David has written 
the title—Going Home to Glory: Dwight 
David Eisenhower—but not much else: 
basic research, including the study of 
some unpublished Eisenhower papers, 
won't be completed for at least eight 
months. David does not plan to rely 
heavily on his own impressions. Says he 
“In my teens I hardly knew him—only 
as a stern disciplinarian.” 

. 

They wanted her on graduation day, 
but Ella Fitzgerald, 58, couldn't make the 
date. So, “since she couldn't come to 
commencement,” explained a _ Dart- 
mouth College official, “commencement 
came to her.” When Miss Ella stopped 
in Hanover, N.H., last week to give a 
previously scheduled concert, Dart- 
mouth arranged a special ceremony to 
confer upon jazz's first lady of song an 
honorary doctorate of humane letters. 
“Musical styles have changed many 
times in the last 40 years,” the citation 
read, “but Ella Fitzgerald is always the 
height of style... The range of [her] rep- 
ertoire is truly astounding. It has been 
said [she] could sing a telephone book 
and make it sound good.’ The crowd of 
3,000 got no wrong numbers from Ella, 
who did a cool Hustle in the middle of 





BRIDE BARBARA & GUEST ROZ FLANK FRANK'S FAVOR 


her hottest song, Ease on Down the Road 
After the show, Ella was asked for her 
autograph. She signed with pleasure 
‘Dr. Ella Fitzgerald.” 

-_ 

As usual, he called the tune. Three 
months before the wedding was sup- 
posed to take place, Frank Sinatra, 60, 
risked his fourth walk up the aisle, this 
time with ex-showgirl Barbara Marx, 
age 40 plus a few, previously the wife of 
Marx Brother Zeppo. The scene was 
Sunnylands, the 1,000-acre Palm 
Springs oasis of Walter Annenberg, mil- 
lionaire publisher and former Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain. Gentlemen were 
requested to wear neckties, an unusual 
formality in Palm Springs. and guards 
manned the gates of the Annenberg’ 
estate to keep uninvited admirers at 
bay in the 120° heat. Among the 120 
guests: Republican Presidential Hopeful 
Ronald Reagan and his wife: Mr. and 
Mrs. Spiro T. Agnew; Mr. and Mrs. Greg- 
ory Peck; Rosalind Russell; and Free- 
man Gosden, 77, the “Amos” of Arrios 
n Andy, who served as Sinatra’s best 
man. Frank ad-libbed a bit during the 
vows when the judge asked Barbara 
“Do you take this man for richer or poor 
er?” “Richer, richer,” the groom urged 
It was not only a double-ring cere- 
mony but a double-car ceremony. First 
Barbara gave Frankie a twelve-cylin- 
der Jaguar. Then Ol Blue Eyes came 
rolling through a gap in the hedge with 
a modest little runabout for her, a pea- 
cock blue Rolls-Royce 
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TAKING BLOOD PRESSURE DURING CHECKUP 


The Annual Rip-Off? 


No health measure is as widely ac- 
cepted by the American public as the an- 
nual or semiannual physical checkup 
Doctors and hospitals promote it. So do 
major health organizations. Many labor 
unions and corporations agree that pe- 
riodic employee examinations serve ev 
erybody’s interests. Even Presidents du 
tifully submit to them, as did Gerald 
Ford last week on his 63rd birthday. Yet 
an increasing number of physicians have 
begun to question whether the ritual 
trip to the doctor is really necessary oF 
practical 

The Annals of Internal Medicine 
many of whose physician subscribers de- 
rive considerable income from check 
ups. recently published a critical diag 
nosis of the routine examination 
Among other things, it suggested that 
the periodic exam may be just one more 
instance of “a tendency of the health 
professions to oversel] prevention 
and to overvalue the benefit of their care 
to patients.” Acting on the advice of 
medical consultants, the Chicago board 
of education is scrapping annual chest 
X rays for all employees. Even leaders 
of the American Medical Association 
have joined the doubters, A.M.A. Pres- 
ident-elect Dr. John Budd, a Cleveland 
general practitioner who boasts that he 
has not had a routine physical since he 
joined the Army in World War II, reg 
ularly asks patients who demand check- 
ups: “What do you want one for? Who 
says you need one? 

Obvious Symptoms. Good ques- 
tions. other doctors agree. Though reg- 
ular checkups are important for spot- 
ting health problems in youngsters and 
the elderly or in people with obvious 
symptoms of illness. they appear to be 
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largely unproductive for the vast major- 
ity of the population. For most adults 
Drs. Donald M. Vickery and 
James F. Fries in a health guide called 
Take Care of Yourself ( Addison-Wesley 
$9.95. hardcover; $5.95, paperback) 
even the most elaborate checkups 
do not detect early and treatable dis- 
eases with any regularity.” Dr. Russell 
Roth, a longtime Erie. Pa., urologist and 
former A.M.A. president, concurs. In 35 
years of routine rectal examinations, he 
reports. he has discovered in only one 
patient an ailment that lent itself to 
treatment. Even if diseases could be eas 
ily detected in checkups, adds Dr. Wil- 
liam Keith Morgan of West Virginia 
University’s School of Medicine, “pa- 
tients are probably better off not know 
ing they are going to die of Hunting- 
ton’s chorea or multiple sclerosis 15 or 
20 years from now 

Annual checkups are also under at- 
tack because they are time-consuming 
(some stretch over several days) and ex- 
pensive (up to $400). Fries estimates that 
as much as $15 billion to $20 billion of 
the U.S.’s annual $118.5 billion medical 
bill is spent on routine examinations 

Despite their broadsides against an- 
nual checkups, doctors do not criticize 
regular examinations for certain types 
of illnesses; some tests, in fact, do make 
economic and medical sense. For exam 
ple, Vickery and Fries recommend rou- 
tine blood-pressure tests for hyperten- 
sion. inexpensive skin tests to spot 
tuberculosis, Pap smears for women over 
25 to detect cancer of the uterus and cer- 
vix, and glaucoma examinations for peo- 
ple over the age of 40 if their families 
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Froma bill of rights, an end to tyranny 


BETH ISRAEL'S RABKIN GREETS PATIENT IN HOSPITAL'S NEW WING 


have had a history of the eye disease 

On the other hand. they do not ad 
vise X rays, electrocardiograms (EKGs) 
or blood analyses as a matter of rou- 
line, unless there are compelling reasons 
for them: persistent hoarseness or chest 
pain in a smoker, say, might warrant a 
chest X ray or EKG, and a family his 
tory of breast cancer in a woman over 
25 would justify periodic mammograms 
(breast X rays). In general, they insist 
Americans should not waste their pre- 
cious health dollars on annual checkups 
bul rely instead on easy-to-perform tests 
that can often be done inexpensively by 
a nurse or paramedic 

Sensible as such advice may be, doc- 
tors concede that the annual checkup 
will remain an American institution for 
years to come. For one thing, patients 
will continue to demand it. Also, says 
Dr. Ralph Greene, a Chicago pathol- 
ogist, others have a vested interest in its 
survival: “There is emendous money 
involved: internists, hospitals and many 
clinics derive a lot of income from this 
myth in American medicine.” West Vir- 
ginia’s Morgan, who in 1969 wrote a de- 
bunking article, “The Annual Fiasco 
(American Style),” is even more blunt 
Says he: “The investment pays off for 
the doctor, not for the patient.” 


The Smiling Hospital 


Entering Boston's Beth Israel Hos- 
pital for surgery, Carol Wein, 22, of 
Brookline, Mass., wondered at first if she 
had come to the wrong place. Instead 
of the usual sterile hospital lobby, she 
found a large, warmly decorated room 








 * 


with brightly colored window hangings 
and a garden of potted palms and dra- 
caenas off to the side. In the second- 
floor admissions area, she was inter- 
viewed, not at a crowded public desk 
but in a small, tastefully decorated pri- 
vate office. Corridors were carpeted and 
traditional hospital smells and white 
walls were conspicuously absent. After 
Wein settled into her stylishly furnished, 
pastel-colored private room ($180 a 
day), the head nurse entered and cheer- 
fully announced: “Carol, you have rights 
in this hospital and | want to explain 
them to you.” 

Carol's pleasant welcome reminded 
her of an episode from TV's Medical 
Center. But Beth Israel, a major teach- 
ing facility of Harvard Medical School, 
is a real-life institution. Opened only a 
few weeks ago at a cost of $16 million, 
Beth Israel's posh 176-bed Feldberg 
Building has already won a reputation 
among patients as the hotel with nurses 
and operating rooms. It is far more than 
that. More than a decade in the plan- 
ning, the wing caps a long campaign by 
Beth Israel's innovative director, Dy 
Mitchell Rabkin, 45, to ensure patients 
a “full bill of rights,” which he feels is 
long overdue. As the Harvard-educated 
endocrinologist puts it “We have 
reached the point where doctors and 
hospitals can really tyrannize patients.” 

Full Explanation. That tyranny has 
been ended at Beth Israel. Soon after pa- 
tients enter the hospital, they are given 
a little blue and white brochure. It tells 
them, among other things, what they are 
guaranteed: the best possible care re- 
gardless of the form of payment; a full 
explanation of their illness and treat- 
ment; knowledge of who is in charge of 
their care; and the privilege of leaving 
the hospital at any time, even over a doc- 
tor's objections 

One of Rabkin’s favorite innova- 
tions is what he calls “a telephone hot 
line for patients.” which enables them 
to call direct from their rooms to the hos- 
pital service manager if a bulb burns out 
or the kitchen is late in delivering din- 
ners ordered from one of the seven dif- 
ferent room-service menus. Says Rab- 
kin: “I have seen a lumpy mattress 
replaced within 20 minutes of the hot- 
line call.” 

The director periodically reviews the 
log of calls—and the responses to them 

to keep the staff on its toes. He may 
also take other acuion, even his fellow 
doctors are not spared Rabkin’s criti- 
cism. After he discovered that a patient 
had been left unattended in a corridor, 
he rebuked the physician responsible 
(without naming him) in his weekly 
“Dear Doctor” memo to the staff. Ex- 
plains Rabkin: “A patient's rights bro- 
chure is not worth the paper it is printed 
on if it does not reflect an institutional 
commitment.” At Beth Israel, whose 
bright new wing is attracting many pa- 
Uients, the commitment is apparently 
real. As Trustee Eliot Snider explains 
“We want this to be a smiling hospital 
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Israeli Doctors, 
Arab Patients 


Jewish physicians are no strangers 
to the Arab world; during the Middle 
Ages. they were highly esteemed in the 
courts of Arab caliphs and sultans, For 
obvious political reasons, Israel's Arab 
neighbors have been unable to take ad- 
vantage of the Jewish state’s abundant 
medical talent, with 2.5 doctors for ev- 
ery 1,000 people, that nation has one of 
the world’s highest concentrations of 
physicians. Now, though, in a number 
of limited ways, the ancient relationship 
between Arab patient and Jewish heal- 
er is quietly being revived 
across the Middle East's bris- 
Uling frontiers. 

Unable to get help from 
their own overwhelmed doc- 
tors after 15 months of civil 
war, as many as 100 injured 
and ill Lebanese a week are 
slipping across the border to 
get aid from Israeli doctors 
One Lebanese cabby even 
conducts a regular ambu- 
lance run to the frontier 
Signs on the Lebanese side di- 
rect the sick and wounded to 
nearby Israeli towns where 
special first-aid stations have 
been set up. So far, the Jew- 
ish physicians have treated 
2,000 Lebanese: some 100 are 
still recovering in Israeli hos- 
pitals. Initially, most of the 
patients were Christians, ap- 
parently because they were 
not as fearful of reprisals 
from their countrymen as 
were others. But these anx- 
ieties have diminished as 
medical needs increased. The 
Israelis recently let it be 
known that they would min- 
ister to Moslems as well 

Scientific contacts between Jew and 
Arab have taken place at international 
medical meetings. The most extraordi- 
nary medical dialogue, however, has oc- 
curred not face to face but over the air 
waves. For the past five years, Israe!i 
radio has broadcast to the Arab world 
a program called Tabibh wara al micro- 
phone (Doctor Behind the Microphone) 
Originated by an_ Iraqi-born Israeli 
woman named Ilana Basri and broad- 
cast every Friday (the Moslem day of 
worship), it features a kind of “Dear 
Abby.” During the 30-min. program, Is- 
raeli doctors reply directly to Arab cor- 
respondents who write in with their 
complaints 

The program appears to have mil- 
lions of listeners in many Arab coun- 
tries; Basri says taxi drivers from Jor- 
dan to Abu Dhabi are implored by their 
passengers to tune in, and Arab men reg- 
ularly gather round radios in coffee 
houses in such places as Syria, Egypt 
and Kuwait. Even though there are no 
postal links between Israel and Arab na- 


tions, Doctor has received some 15,000 
letters in the past five years; they are ei- 
ther brought into the Israeli-occupied 
West Bank by Arab visitors or mailed 
through neutral third countries. In a lyp- 
ical note, a Jordanian named Kasim 
Abu Abas complained of dizziness and 
a pain near his eyes. “I'm afraid it’s can- 
cer,” he wrote. The Israeli specialist dis- 
agreed, explaining the trouble was prob- 
ably a benign growth pressing on nerves: 
it could be treated simply with hormones 
or by surgery. The doctor added that he 
was prepared to give even more specific 
advice and care—"if you wish to come 
to Israel.” 

Some 1,000 letter writers have ac- 


bad 





ISRAELI DOCTOR TREATS LEBANESE YOUNGSTER 
Reviving an ancient relationship. 


cepted that invitation. One was a police- 
man who came to Jerusalem's Hadassah 
Medical Center all the way from Ku- 
wait. His family wanted him to marry, 
but he was worried he might not be able 
to father any children because of a spi- 
nal injury. “| am embarrassed to appeal 
to an expert here,” he had written, “and 
besides, there is no expert to ask.” After 
physical and psychological tests in Jeru- 
salem, he left for home with the assur- 
ance that he was indeed potent. 

Unless the Arab patient can afford 
it. the Israeli government usually picks 
up the tab. Such generosity is not with- 
out political overtones; it not only under- 
mines Arab belligerence but also coun 
ters complaints—recently voiced by the 
Arabs and their supporters before the 
World Health Organization—that Israel 
is giving inadequate medical care to Ar- 
abs under its own rule. Basri, however, 
has no illusions about any diplomatic 
payoff from Doctor. “We're all waiting 
for peace,” she observes. “but the sick 
can't wait.” 
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Return of the Peregrines 


Native-born peregrine falcons—not 
plentiful even when they were thriving 
had not been seen in the skies over 
the Eastern U.S. for some 20 years. But 
now this fierce, graceful bird of prey. 
driven to the brink of extinction by 
DDT,” appears to be making a come- 
back. Ornithologist Tom Cade and his 
colleagues at Cornell University have 
succeeded in breeding peregrines in cap- 
tivity and.releasing them in the wild, 
where they can once again be seen soar- 
ing to great heights before diving on 
their prey at speeds of up to 200 m.p.h 
The Cornell program to boost the 
peregrine population got started in 1970 
But it was not until 1973 that the or- 
nithologists working at Cornell's “hawk 
barn” got chicks from captive birds to 
survive, and not until 1975 that they 
began regularly releasing peregrines into 
the wild. Last year Cade placed 16 per- 
egrines—offspring of birds trapped in 
Canada and Alaska and mated in cap- 
tivity—in artificial eyries in Massachu- 
setts, New York, New Jersey and Mary- 
land. This summer he hopes to set 34 
free in the Eastern U.S. His goal: to re- 
lease enough young birds so that the per- 
egrine can re-establish itself in the East 
and breed naturally, now that there is a 
near-total U.S. ban on DDT 
Capturing the wild birds, which tend 
to nest on cliffs and other towering 
places, is no easy trick. And breeding 
the falcons and returning their offspring 
to nature are even more difficult. So that 
peregrine chicks will think of their new 
man-made eyries as natural homes, they 
must be placed while they are still flight- 





*Which affected tt more than many other birds be- 
cause it is near the top of the avian food chain: it 
eats other birds contaminated with DDT, thus fur 
ther concentrating the chemical in its tissues. 











less—and thus most vulnerable to pred- 
ators. Great horned owls, the peregrine’s 
major natural enemy, killed two of the 
birds released in New York State last 
year. One was electrocuted when it light- 
ed on a high-voltage transformer 

Odds should be better for four- 
month-old birds placed atop a tower in 
New Jersey's Brigantine National Wild- 
life Refuge earlier this month. Two am- 
ateur falconers, Daniel Hays and Ed- 
ward Howard, both 24, are living in a 
tent near the tower and keeping an eye 
on the nesting box. They will feed the 
young falcons through a trap door in the 
box (so the birds will not become ac- 
customed to taking food from humans) 
until shortly after they make their first 
kill. Then, to learn more about the fal- 
cons’ habits after they begin hunting on 
their own, Hays and Howard will track 
them by means of tiny radio transmit- 
ters attached to the birds’ tail feathers, 

Promising Prospects. Cade and 
New Jersey officials who have helped 
sponsor the peregrine program hope 
that the birds will adapt quickly to life 
in the refuge. The prospects seem prom- 
ising. Two falcons released a few miles 
to the north near Barnegat Inlet last 
summer disappeared during the winter 
but returned to the Jersey shore this 
summer. Equally encouraging, birds 
bred in captivity have mated this year 
and begun raising families of their own 

Most important, the falcons seem 
determined to survive, even to the ex- 
tent of taking advantage of the civili- 
zation that nearly wiped them out. One 
of the four birds released last year on 
Carroll Island in Chesapeake Bay later 
took up residence on a bridge tower near 
Annapolis. The other three were spot- 
ted on tall buildings and grain elevators 
in Baltimore. There, like sharpies ev- 
erywhere, they were preying on pigeons 


CAPTIVE PEREGRINE CHICK IN THREATENING POSTURE 


Deadline for Reserve 


For the past seven years, Minneso- 
ta’s Reserve Mining Co. has successfully 
fought all attempts to stop it from dump- 
ing taconite wastes containing asbestos- 
like fibers into the waters of Lake Su- 
perior, Now, Reserve may have reached 
the end of the line. After having dis- 
charged 67,000 tons. of wastes into the 
lake at Silver Bay every day since 1968, 
the company has been ordered by U.S 
District Judge Edward Devitt to stop the 
dumping by midnight next July 7 

Devitt's order will be appealed. But 
it could mark the end of a fight that 
began in the 1960s, when it became ap- 
parent that the taconite tailings were af- 
fecting the nearby waters. They were 
not, as the company had contended they 
would, falling harmlessly to the bottom, 
bul dissolving and releasing into the wa- 
ter nutrients that accelerated the growth 
of algae. Later studies disclosed that the 
tailings were also rich in asbestos-type 
fibers, which turned up in the drinking 
water of nearby communities, most no- 
tably Duluth (pop. 93,000); asbestos has 
been shown to cause cancer in workers 
who inhale fibers 

Last year an appeals court found 
that Reserve's discharges constituted a 
threat to the health of nearby communi- 
ties; it held that the plant could be or- 
dered closed if the state and the compa- 
ny did not agree on an acceptable 
alternative. Reserve, which is jointly 
owned by Republic Steel and Armco 
Steel, said that it could develop a dump- 
ing site at a location three miles from Sil- 
ver Bay. But the state’s Pollution Control 
Agency argued that this site, which in- 
volved the construction of a dam, also 
posed risks to Silver Bay. It rejected the 
site and recommended a location 13 
miles further from the plant. The com- 
pany said the second site would be too 
costly. Faced with the impasse, Devitt 
started the clock on Reserve 

Reserve has reacted angrily to the 
ruling and, as it has in the past, threat- 
ened to close the Silver Bay plant rath- 
er than invest in waste-disposal pro- 
grams that it says céuld result in an 
operating loss of $2.3 million per year 
Local residents still hope that a com- 
promise can be reached; shutting down 
the plant would throw 3,200 employces 
out of work in an area where there are 
few other jobs. That prospect has al- 
ready cast a pall over Silver Bay (pop 
3,500); nearly every family in town has 
at least one member working at the Re- 
serve plant. In fact, many of the town’s 
residents, believing that their commu- 
nity is doomed, fear they will have to 
apply for welfare. Says Robert Kind, 45, 
a Silver Bay councilman and Minnesota 
state trooper whose job is not dependent 
on Reserve; “I'll be around to shut the 
lights out and shut the town down.” 
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Yellow Fever. 


(Smirnoff and lemonade) 


Yellow Fever is Smirnoff, 
lemonade and lazy afternoons 
It brings back those sweet, hot 
summer days when terraces 
were porches and air- 
conditioning was a pitcherful 
of lemonade. 

When doing something was 
doing nothing. 

Catch Yellow Fever and it 


SMIRNOFF® VODKA 





all comes back. Go easy 
with it, though. Yellow Fever 
can be contagious. 

To make a Yellow Fever, 
pour one and one-half oz. of 
Smirnoff into a tall glass with 
ice, fill with lemonade and stir. 


leaves you breathless” 





























If you are a smoker: 


There are 
many reasons 


to smoke Now. 


If you're a smoker who has been thinking 
about ‘tar’ and nicotine, these are the reasons 
to smoke Now. 

' Reason: Now has the lowest ‘tar’ and 
nicotine levels available to you in a cigarette, 
king-size or longer. 2 mg. ‘tan’ .2 mg. nicotine 

Reason: Now also gives you real smoking 
satisfaction. Mild and pleasant flavor It comes 
in both filter and menthol 

Reason: Now draws free and easy for a 
cigarette so low in ‘tar’ and nicotine 

Reason: Only Now has the specially 
designed filter which makes all this possible mg. 

Compare ‘tar’ numbers. You'l see that ag! 
2 mg. is the lowest of all king-size cigarettes 

You couldn't ask for better reasons to 


emoke Now. 2 ncline 
Now. Zing ‘tar’ is lowest. 


(King-size or longer.) 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking |s Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Catch As Catch Can 


A Washington, D.C., plainclothes 
policewoman contended that Louisiana 
Democratic Congressman Joe Waggon- 
ner Jr. drove up in his car and offered 
to pay her $50 for an oral sex act. Utah 
Democratic Congressman Allan Howe 
allegedly approached two Salt Lake City 
police decoy prostitutes and promised 
them $20 if they would show him “a lit- 
tle fun” at their place. Former Judge 
(and failed Nixon Supreme Court nom- 
inee) G. Harrold Carswell has been in- 
dicted on charges of making advances 
to a vice-squad policeman in Tallahas- 
see, Fla. Dallas police have accused ex- 
Army Major General (and right-wing 
activist) Edwin Walker of public lewd- 
ness after he allegedly “fondled” an un- 
dercover policeman in a rest room. 

One after another, those scandalous 
stories have made recent headlines. 
Carswell and Walker have yet to reply 
formally to the charges other than to in- 
dicate their innocence. But both Wag- 
gonner and Howe have raised a trou- 
bling issue by making a counterallega- 
tion against the police. They claim they 
did nothing wrong and were subjected to 
attempted entrapment—the legal prin- 
ciple that can bar a conviction if law-en- 
forcement officials have incited or en- 
ticed an individual to commit a crime. 

Trap for Whom? Today there 
seems to be a rise in the number of such 
claims, but in fact the concept has nev- 
er enjoyed much judicial support. In 
1864 a Judge Bacon of New York re- 
membered that the plea was “first in- 
terposed in Paradise: “The serpent be- 
guiled me, and I did eat.’ That defense 
was overruled by the great Lawgiver, 
and [it] has never since availed.” Well, 
hardly ever. The defense was recognized 
for the first time in a federal court in 
1915. In two later cases—involving a po- 
lice agent in 1932 who begged an ac- 
quaintance for some bootleg liquor and 
a paid informer in 1958 who led a re- 
formed addict back to drugs and then 
got him arrested for dealing—the Su- 
preme Court drew a line “between the 
trap for the unwary innocent and the 
trap for the unwary criminal.” 

While the rule was not exactly de- 
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fined, it suggested that providing a pas- 
sive opportunity for crime was O.K., 
while actively fomenting the crime prob- 
ably was not. “That line between catch- 
ing criminals and provoking crime was 
a simple principle,” says University of 
Chicago Law Dean Norval Morris 
“Now it has been blurred.” Three 
months ago, the Burger court held by a 
5-to-3 vote that if a person has a “pre- 
disposition” to commit a crime, it will 
be almost impossible for him to claim 
entrapment successfully, no matter how 
much inducement to the crime the Gov- 
ernment has provided. Under the rul- 
ing, says Aryeh Neier, director of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, “if any- 
one does anything, you can say there 
must have been predisposition.” 

Law-enforcement officials deny that 
the decision, which reinforced a similar 
one in 1973, has led to an upsurge in po- 
lice tactics that flirt with entrapment. 
Nonetheless, the techniques employed 
have grown more imaginative, and there 
is often great care taken to avoid en- 
trapment. A Chicago undercover man, 
Joseph Saladino, is perhaps the nation’s 
champion operative in the field. While 
he says “there’s no way I can suggest 
the crime,” he has managed to get hired 
as, among other things, a hit man, a get- 
away-car driver and an enforcer—and 
then to nail his employers with convic- 
tions. Most innovative and successful of 
all have been police-run fencing oper- 
ations in New York, Chicago and Wash- 
ington (TIME, March 15). 

Even critics of the police concede 
that the use of decoys and undercover 
cops is necessary, particularly in nar- 
cotics and vice investigations. “But 


much of it goes beyond the bounds of : 


fair police work,” complains Chicago 
Defense Attorney Patrick Tuite. In New 
York, ousted Special Prosecutor Mau- 
rice Nadjari arranged for undercover 
police to be indicted on phony charges 
so they could nab judges and others who 
took bribes to “fix” their cases. In Cal- 
ifornia, Treasury agents obligingly of- 
fered to supply suspects with such es- 
sentials as paper and ink, then proudly 
announced arrests growing out of one 
of the largest hauls of counterfeit mon- 
ey in history. 
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Many of the better law-enforcement 
organizations try to police themselves. 
The Los Angeles and Washington de- 
partments have strict guidelines for de- 
coys on prostitute patrols. Plainclothes, 
for example, means plain indeed—no 
hot pants or see-through blouses. “The 
way some of our female officers dress, 
they look like they couldn't trap a bull- 
dog with two pounds of hamburger,” 
says one Washington cop. But Assistant 
Los Angeles City Attorney George Es- 
kin concedes that some suggestive acts 
may not get reported: “The undercover 
female officer isn’t going to say I winked 
at him and he responded.” 

Eye on Police. With little outside 
review, however, there is usually a ten- 
dency not to see police abuse. “If you 
make a million arrests and there is no 
complaint, there is no entrapment,” says 
a complacent New York City police at- 
torney. Yale Law Professor Joseph 
Goldstein believes the potential for im- 
proper police actions is inevitable as 
long as the defendant's criminal predis- 
position is the critical issue. Instead, he 
writes, judges should focus on “the ap- 
propriateness or offensiveness of the po- 
lice conduct,” with emphasis on disap- 
proving actions “that would be criminal 
for the private citizen.” Justice Felix 
Frankfurter agreed. “The crucial ques- 
tion,” he said, “is whether the police con- 
duct ... falls below standards, to which 
common feelings respond, for the prop- 
er use of Government power.” But that 
was 1958, and Frankfurter was writing 
only for four Justices. His view remains 
a minority one, and there seems little 
likelihood that it will soon prevail. 
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Lagging Expenditures 


In the brisk upward march of the 
economy from the nation’s worst post- 
war recession, the relatively free-spend- 
ing consumer has so far led the way. In 
marked contrast, spending by business- 
men for new plant and equipment 
which is critical to sustaining the busi- 
ness upturn, has been notably laggard 
True, corporate capital spending is at 
last increasing, and most experts believe 
that it will reach satisfactory levels late 
this year. But others are worried that 
the outlays are coming too late, and that 
as the economy speeds up, industrial ca- 
pacity will run into production bottle- 
necks and shortages that will kick off 
another round of destructive inflation 
Meanwhile, trying to predict when a 
new business spending surge will occur 
has become a favorite guessing game of 
economists and businessmen 

Corporate spending has usually 
trailed other indexes in past recoveries 
largely because businessmen are reluc- 
tant to build new factories or order new 
machinery until rising demand puts 
back into use existing capacity that had 
been idled by recession. But the current 
drag in business spending has lasted 
longer and has been more pronounced 
than usual. Measured even in current 
dollars, capital spending fell from a peak 
annual rate of $116.2 billion in the fourth 
quarter of 1974 to $111.8 billion at the 
end of last year, and recovered in the 
first quarter of 1976 only to $114.7 bil- 
lion. Measured in dollars of the same 
purchasing power as in early 1974, the 
drop has been much sharper, the recov- 
ery so far has been tiny, and the level is 
still far below the 1974 peak (see chart) 

Though many of the recent imped- 
iments to vigorous industrial expansion 
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heavy corporate debt. tight money 
markets, huge surplus capacity—are 
now fading, the extent of increases in 
business spending this year is still un- 
certain. Alan Greenspan, chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, be- 
lieves that business spending has lagged 
—largely because of the general uncer- 
tainty in recent years. Greenspan 
expects capital expenditures this year to 
increase about 5% in constant dollars 
over last year and says that “the 1977 
capital investment outlook is exception- 
ally good.” According to the Commerce 
Department's latest survey of business 
spending intentions, plant and equip- 
ment spending for all of 1976 should rise 
7.3% above last year 

Bad Start. Other experts are less 
enthusiastic. Otto Eckstein, a member 
of TIME Board of Economists, is fore- 
casting a 5% spending rise (discounted 
for inflation) this year and an addition- 
al 8.2% boost in 1977—which would still 
leave capital expenditures substantially 
below 1974 levels. Chase Econometrics 
Chief Michael Evans believes business 
spending is “off to a bad start. Much of 
the increase in capacity being planned 
will not be available in time.” 

Adding to the concern is a study by 
Rinfret-Boston Associates, an economic 
consulting firm to business, which con- 
tends that industry is much closer to op- 
erating at full capacity—and running 
into inflationary shortages—than the of- 
ficial figures of the Federal Reserve 
Board indicate. According to the board, 
U.S. industry on average was using only 
78.6% of its capacity in the first quarter 
of this year. But the Rinfret firm reports 
that 40% of the industries it surveyed 
were operating at more than 85% of ca- 
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pacity in April, and that the figure will 
be “significantly higher” by December 

Making the confusion worse, spend- 
ing and spending plans differ widely 
from industry to industry—and even 
from company to company in the same 
industry. Some of the biggest capital 
spenders are electric utilities, which are 
rushing to keep up with ever rising de- 
mand, and textile makers, who are in 
the midst of a boom. In the auto in- 
dustry, where sales are soaring, Ford will 
increase ils spending 40°, to $1.4 bil- 
lion this year, and Chrysler will raise 
outlays 18%, to $450 million. But GM's 
planned spending of $2.5 billion will 
only about match last year’s pace 

Some notable laggards are makers 
of petrochemicals and oil refiners. Kai- 
ser Industries Corp. Vice President 
Louis Oppenheim says there Is “some re- 
luctance” in the steel industry to expand 
capacity substantially. The key reason, 
he asserts, is that rising costs of labor, en- 
ergy and raw materials, plus the indus- 
try’s inability to raise prices fast enough, 
result in “a return on investment that is 
too low.” Another factor in the reluc- 
tance of businessmen to spend more is 
the still high cost of long-term borrow- 
ing. Says Litton Industries Financial Af- 
fairs Vice President Joseph T. Casey: “In 
our spending outlook we pay a lot less at- 
tention to the level of future demand 
than we do to what makes sense at 9% 
money [the rate on many corporate bond 
issues] instead of 4%.” 

Whatever course businessmen even- 
tually follow, the worst fears of produc- 
tion bottlenecks and inflationary mate- 
rial shortages seem farfetched at 
present. Consumers have not launched 
a spending spree so frenetic that it could 
lead to an overheated economy by the 
end of next year. Still, the possibility 
does exist, and until corporations begin 
to open their purses in earnest, spend- 
ing plans will continue to attract anx- 
ious attention 
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U.A.W.’s WOODCOCK ON HANDSHAKING TOUR OF GENERAL MOTORS PLANT IN CLEVELAND 


LABOR 


All Quiet on the Auto Front 


On the fifth floor of Detroit's Gen- 
eral Motors Building, in the center of a 
room ornately decorated in ivory and 
burnt orange, sits a 52-ft.-long table of 
highly polished walnut. Before each of 
the table’s 42 seats is a built-in micro- 
phone activated by a hidden button. It 
is a fitting setting for a spirited, but civ- 
ilized, debate between powerful oppo- 
nents who have come to know each 
other well. Such a square-off is exactly 
what is likely to begin this week when 
Leonard Woodcock, president of the 
United Auto Workers, reaches across 
the table to shake hands with George 
Morris, GM vice president for industrial 
relations, and open new contract nego- 
tiations between the union and the 
automakers. 

The auto negotiations are the main 
event in this year’s crowded calendar of 
bargaining bouts. Nearly 700,000 of the 
4.5 million workers involved in bargain- 
ing this year labor under pacts with GM, 
Ford, Chrysler and American Motors 
that expire Sept. 14. Every auto nego- 
tiation carries the threat of a strike that 
could disrupt the economy, but veteran 
bargainers on both sides rate the chanc- 
es of settling without a strike this year 
as the best in memory. Main reason: the 
industry is booming, its workers are 
prospering and neither side sees much 
to justify a knockdown fight. 

Last Midnight. No negotiator, of 
course, would dream of admitting that 
publicly. The union will, as always, 
choose a target company with which to 
conclude a pattern-setling agreement 
(the betting in Detroit is that it will be 
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Ford) and doubtless continue talks down 
to the last midnight. Meanwhile, both 
sides are indulging in the usual rheto- 
ric. GM Chairman Thomas Aquinas 
Murphy has warned that labor contracts 
that raise costs without improving pro- 
ductivity are “fateful mortgages upon 
our economic future,” and Woodcock 
has spoken portentously of “the final 
countdown” to bargaining. Yet even the 
sloganeering has lacked fire. For exam- 
ple, a U.A.W. convention early this year 
displayed a banner demanding REASON- 
ABLE WAGE INCREASES—hardly the bat- 
tle cry of hot-eyed militants. 

In truth, both sides have good rea- 
son to be satisfied with the way things 
are going. The auto companies’ first- 
quarter profits amply demonstrated De- 
troit’s rise from the recessionary dumps 
GM earned $800 million, Ford $343 mil- 
lion, Chrysler $72 million (American 
Motors, however, suffered a $4 million 
loss in the most recent quarter). Only 
30,000 workers at the four companies 
are still on layoff, one-tenth the num- 
ber that were idle in February 1975. The 
contracts signed in 1973 raised the av- 
erage assembly-line worker's wages 57¢ 
an hour and contained an unlimited cost 
of living adjustment (COLA) that has 
added another $1.09. As a result, those 
workers now make about $6.57 an hour, 
a figure that other unions are scrambling 
unsuccessfully to match 

Consequently, U.A.W. leaders have 
talked surprisingly little about wages. 
Instead, they have made job security 
their No. 1 demand, responding to mem- 
bership wishes. As one rank and filer 
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succinctly puts it: “I gota wife and four 
kids. If they make sure I keep working 
I'll be happy with any contract.” 

For years, the union has favored re- 
ducing the 40-hour work week in auto 
plants as a means of expanding the work 
force. A top Ford official protests that, 
counting vacations and holidays, work- 
ers with ten to twelve years’ seniority av- 
erage a 35-hour week around the year 
now. The union has often talked about 
a four-day week, but officials confide 
that they will not put that demand on 
the table, because they know the com- 
panies would take a strike rather than 
grant it. 

Possible Compromise. Another is- 
sue is supplemental unemployment ben- 
efits (SUB), which combined with reg- 
ular unemployment compensation pro- 
vide laid-off workers with as much as 
95% of their customary take-home pay. 
The SUB funds, which are stocked by 
management contributions, ran out at 
GM and Chrysler during the recession. 
Some senior workers who were laid off 
later got nothing because payments to 
younger employees who were idled ear- 
lier had depleted the kitty. The union 
will likely ask for higher company con- 
tributions to the funds; a possible com- 
promise would be separate funds for ju- 
nior and senior union members. 

The issues are thorny but solvable 
If they are in fact resolved without a 
strike, the settlement would put the cap- 
stone on a bargaining year that lately 
has been turning out more peaceful, and 
no more inflationary, than might have 
been expected. It started badly: the 
Teamsters in April settled a three-day 
strike with a contract that might raise 
wages and benefits a high 33% over the 
next three years. Some 60,000 rubber 
workers hit the bricks in late April and 
are still out; an eventual settlement is 
bound to be costly 

On the other hand, electrical work- 
ers late last month settled quietly with 
General Electric on a Teamster-like 
pact—which is regarded by Ford Ad- 
ministration economists as being bare- 
ly within the limits of inflationary tol- 
erance. One of four unions bargaining 
with Westinghouse struck last week, but 
chances are strong that the Westing- 
house workers will soon settle for a pact 
close to GE’s. And economists note with 
relief that dozens of contracts reached 
so far in the construction industry av- 
erage first year wage-and-benefit boosts 
of only 6% to 6.5% 

A moderate and strike-free auto set- 
tlement would vastly strengthen that 
healthy trend. It also would bring to a 
triumphant end the union career of 
Woodcock, who, having turned 65, will 
have to retire next year, and strengthen 
his chances of landing a Government job 
—just possibly, Secretary of Labor ina 
Carter Administration 
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SHIPBUILDING 


Rebellion Rampant in the Yards 


In one important respect, the U.S 
Navy has fallen badly behind the So- 
viets. According to the U.S. Navy's own 
Statistics, the Red Navy now has 563 
combat vessels, v. the U.S. Navy's 285 
Seeking to narrow the gap, the US 
Navy has undertaken an ambitious 
building program that by the mid-1980s 
could bring the fleet up to 600 subma- 
rines and surface warships 

But the effort is imperiled because 
two of the nation’s most important 
shipbuilders no longer want to produce 
ships for the U.S. Navy under present 
contract conditions. Litton Industries. 
whose Pascagoula, Miss., shipyard is 





ASSAULT SHIP BUILT BY LITTON INDUSTRIES 
Next model: the U.S.S. Franz Kafka? 


building radically new generations of 
gas-turbine-powered destroyers and big 
helicopter assault ships, has petitioned a 
federal court in Los Angeles for a ruling 
that in effect would permit the company 
to halt construction of the assault ships 
on Aug. |. Similarly, the giant Newport 
News shipyard. a subsidiary of Tenneco 
has asked a federal court for permission 
to stop work on a guided-missile cruiser 
On its own, the Newport News yard 
which has been building Navy ships 
since 1897, has suspended construction 
of the most advanced US. nuclear car- 
rier, the Carl Vinson 

he trouble is money. The ships are 
being paid for under old contracting pro- 
cedures that the companies insist did not 
recognize how rapidly inflation and de- 
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sign changes could kick up their con- 
struction costs. Result: builders are pre- 
senting $2.4 billion in past claims: the 
Navy will only recognize $1.9 billion 
Meanwhile, the shipbuilders are forced 
to dip into their own working capital to 
finance construction. They complain 
that the Navy has been trying to build 
too many ships with too little money 
“You cannot expect a private company 
to finance the U.S. Navy,” declares Glen 
McDaniel, chairman of Litton’s exec- 
utive committee 

He has a point. The rules and reg- 
ulations surrounding the contract for a 
single naval vessel are so byzantine that 
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a truthful U.S. Navy should 
name a frigate the USS 
Franz Kafka. \n order to 
soothe congressional critics, 
the Navy often insists on an 
unrealistically low price in 
the initial contract. Then 
the specifications for ships 
and equipment are changed 
sometimes hundreds of times. 
causing delays and cost- 
ly modifications. Navy-sup- 
plied weaponry often arrives 
late, and payments frequent- 
ly run behind schedule. The amount of 
paper work involved in shipbuilding is 
mountainous. Litton has assembled 1! 
tons of documentation, made up largely 
of Navy design changes. to justify its 
claims 

The shipbuilders’ claims have been 
bitterly denounced by Admiral Hyman 
Rickover, the father of the nuclear 
Navy. His nuclear propulsion division 
happens to be responsible for many of 
the costly design changes at the New- 
port yard, where 16 nuclear-powered 
vessels are under construction. Rickover 
describes the claims as potentially “one 
of the biggest rip-offs in the history of 
the U.S.” He charges that the build- 
ers are owned by industrial conglomer- 
ates that “don't care whether they 
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are making ships or horse turds.” 

In an effort to break the impasse, 
Deputy Defense Secretary William 
Clements Jr., a former Texas oilman, or- 
dered Rickover to stay out of the squab- 
ble. Meanwhile, a Navy board was set 
up to negotiate a settlement. Unless the 
Navy is prepared to meet most of the 
claims, Litton and Tenneco imply that 
they will press ahead with court actions. 
“We are not bluffing,” declares Litton’s 
McDaniel. “If we cannot get a reason- 
able contract, we will just close the line 
down.” 

If Litton and Tenneco do go through 
with their actions, Clements vows that 
he will seek a court injunction to force 
the shipyards to resume work. But he 
hopes that he can head off a courtroom 
confrontation. “There is plenty of blame 
to go around,” he sighs. Just the same, 
Clements is now studying a new plan to 
build vessels in two Navy shipyards on 
the West Coast that now do only repair 
work. That might help solve the Navy's 
problems with civilian contractors, but 
it would only aggravate the money trou- 
ble. Ships built in the Navy's own yards 
are far more expensive than those con- 
structed by private builders 


AGRICULTURE 


Of Food and Water 


Three months ago, the U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture's economists pre- 
dicted that retail prices of food would 
rise only slightly this year. Last week 
they backed up that welcome forecast 
According to the department's spring 
“crop production” report for 1976, the 
nation’s corn crop will reach a record 
6.55 billion bu. this year. Since corn is a 
key livestock feed, its abundance should 
help to hold down the price of meat 
An equally important crop will do al- 
most as well: the wheat harvest should 
come in at a near record 2.04 billion 
bu. This torrent of grain will not cause 
a glut that will harm farm prices, how- 
ever, because the U.S.S.R. and drought- 
stricken Europe stand ready to buy the 
U.S. surpluses. 

Some grim spots nonetheless mar 
the glowing predictions. The nation’s 
harvest of oats will plummet 24% be- 
low last year’s, to 499 million bu.—the 
lowest level in 95 years—and the out- 
put of barley will drop 19%, to 311 mil- 
lion bu. Part of the reason is that the 
largest oats- and barley-producing states 
are bedeviled by drought. Most agricul- 
tural counties in the Dakotas. Wisconsin 
and Minnesota are critically dry; many 
have been declared disaster areas. The 
situation is so bad for farmers, says 
Agronomist Howard Wilkins of North 
Dakota State University, that “Santa 
Claus isn't going to come this year.” 

The drought extends back almost a 
year, right through a mild winter with 
little snow and a dry spring. Now the 
subsoil is starved for moisture. South Da- 
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kota’s grasslands, for example, never 
had a chance to turn green; they are 
sere and yellow. Crops planted in the 


spring—oats, barley, durum, hard red 
wheat and even some corn—have been 
stunted by the scorching sun. Under nor- 
mal conditions, they would be knee-high 
by this time. In many cases, they have. 
in fact, grown barely six inches tall 

Desperate farmers are saving what 
they can. Instead of getling the usual 
40 to 50 bu. of barley an acre, many are 
reporting yields as low as 10 bu. Dairy 
farmers, short of hay and alfalfa. are 
turning the herds into their parched 
croplands to find forage. The knowledge 
that the U.S. has enough farms else- 
where to produce abundant foodstuffs 
for American consumers does not com- 
fort the farmers. Only rain will help 

J a . 

After more than a month of virtu- 
ally no rain, the skies over much of 
Western Europe finally Opened last 
week. But the downpours came too late 
to undo the damage already suffered by 
farmers in northwestern France, Bel- 
gium. southern England and northern 
Italy. Only an estimated 92 million tons 
of grain, instead of the anticipated 108 
million tons, will be harvested this year, 
says Petrus Lardinois, the European 
Economic Community’s farm commis- 
sioner. The sugar-beet crop will prob- 
ably total 9.5 million tons—1.5 million 
tons below expectations. Lacking fod- 
der, many farmers are slaughtering part 
of their livestock herds. There is a beef 
glut right now—and the chance of a 
shortage next winter 

The effects of the drought will 
spread beyond agriculture. Higher food 
prices will trigger escalator clauses in 
wage contracts, thus giving an added 
fillip to inflation. France and Italy may 
have to import more oil to make up 
for losses in hydroelectric capacity 
caused by rivers’ running low. Whole 
forests have become tinder. and thou- 
sands of acres of precious trees have 
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already burned. The only bright Spot 
is in France's Bordeaux area, where 
vineyards are flourishing in the sun 
Growers predict a memorable vintage 
for 1976 


ANTITRUST 
Red Light for Rentals 


The most lucrative place for rent-a- 
car companies to be is in airports. Need- 
ing ground transport, plane passengers 
account for about 70% of the $700 mil- 
lion in annual auto rentals. Last year 
however, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion charged that 96% of all airport car- 
rental income went to the three largest 
companies—Hertz, Avis and Nationa! 
—so the FTC sued the Big Three, ac- 
cusing them of conspiring to freeze com- 
pelitors out of airports. The Commission 
claimed that their rates were 10% to 
40°¢ higher than smaller firms 

Last week the companies settled the 
case without admitting any guilt, Each 
signed an FTC consent order in which it 
agreed not to indulge in any of the al- 
leged antitrust practices. One clause for- 
bids the collusive setting of auto-rental 
rates. Another bars any effort to per- 
suade airport authorities to write into 
concession contracts requirements that 
smaller companies cannot meet 

Since the antitrust suit was filed, the 
Big Three have adjusted their prices to 
meet those of smaller competitors. In ad- 
dition, FTC officials say. there has been 
a “fantastic” increase in the number of 
small car-rental companies that are win- 
ning concession rights in airports. None- 
theless, if the FTC finds reason to think 
that the Big Three are restricting com- 
petition at any time, it has a quick rem- 
edy. The new order includes a provi- 
sion that forbids them to conspire to 
monopolize the business even outside 
airports—or face civil penalties of up to 
$10,000 per violation 


ENERGY 
Reward for Thrift 


A kilowatt saved is a_ kilowatt 
earned, and energy thrift should not 
have to be its own reward. So believe of- 
ficers of the Seattle Trust & Savings 
Bank, who are now offering reduced- 
cost loans to customers who open new 
checking accounts and buy well-insulat- 
ed homes, upgrade existing ones or pur- 
chase fuel-saving cars or boats. The 
buyer of a house that scores at least 15 
points on an energy-saving rating sys- 
tem devised by the bank (five points for 
an efficient furnace, another five for ceil- 
ing insulation). can qualify for a 30-year 
mortgage al 8.5%, about a point below 
the going rate. On a $40,000 loan. that 
translates into monthly payments of 
$307.57, v. $336.35 on a higher-interest 
mortgage. The buyer of a car rated by 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
at 25 miles per gallon or more on the 
highway qualifies for a four-year loan at 
8.75%; the buyer of a gas guzzler pays 
9.5% or more. Ten-year, 8.75% loans are 
available on fuel-saving crafi such as 
sailboats 

Seattle Trust President J.C. Baillar- 
geon says that there are some “crassly 
commercial” aspects to the plan. In view 
of rising fuel costs, says he. “we are 
thinking about what homes without ad- 
equate insulation and efficient heating 
systems are going to be worth in two or 
three years” if the bank has to foreclose 
on them. Besides. the offer is bringing 
in a lot of new business. Just how much. 
Seattle Trust will not say. But during 
the first few days. the bank’s main of- 
fice and 25 branches were swamped by 
more than 3,000 telephone calls 


ADVERTISING 


Coke-Pepsi Slugfest 


THE DAY COCA-COLA BEAT COCA 
COLA blared the strange headline in a re- 
cent newspaper ad in Dallas. Starkly 
pictured beneath the message was the 
soft drink’s familiar hourglass bottle 
flanked by two glasses, one marked M 
the other Q. Thus opened what is be 
coming one of advertising’s most bizarre 
feuds. It pits the nation’s leading soft- 
drink maker, Coca-Cola. against its clos- 
est ranking competitor. Pepsi-Cola, in 
a taste bud to taste bud donnybrook that 
for sheer zaniness outdoes anything the 
ad world has seen in years 

The whole thing began more than 15 
months ago, when Pepsi decided to chal- 
lenge Coke's 3-to-! sales lead in the Dal 
las area. (Nationally, Coke is estimated 
to hold 26.2 of the market, compared 
with Pepsi's 17.4%.) Pepsi concocted a 
promotion supposedly showing that 
more than half the Coke drinkers tested 
preferred Pepsi’s flavor when the two co- 
las were stripped of brand identification 
During the test, Coke was served in a 
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glass marked Q and Pepsi in a glass 
marked M. Within a year Pepsi had 
whittled Coke's sales lead in Dallas to 2 
to |. Irritated, Coke officials conducted 
their own consumer-preference test 
—not of the colas but of the letters. Their 
conclusion: Pepsi’s test was invalid be- 
cause people like the letter M better than 
they like Q. Chicago Marketing Consul- 
tant Steuart H. Britt theorizes that Q is 
disliked because of the number of un- 
pleasant words that begin with Q (quack 
quitter, quake, qualm, queer ) 
No Studies. To make its point, 
Coke put its own cola in both glasses 
those marked M and those marked Q 
Sure enough, most people tested pre- 
ferred the drink in the M glass (hence 
the “Coke beat Coke” headline). Pepsi 
then revised the letters on its test glasses 
to S and L—and again consumers pre- 
ferred Pepsi, which was always in the | 
glass. Again Coke executives cried foul, 
contending that just as people preferred 
M toQ, they liked L better than S. Ques- 
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Take the 
Pepsi Challenge. 
Let your taste decide. 


Pepsi-Colo's blind taste test 











More than hall the 

» Coco-Cola crinkers 
tested in Mic 
preterred Pepsi 














A Dashing High-Speed U-Turn 


In a country where businessmen 
dress discreetly, speak circumspectly 
and plod patiently up the executive lad- 
der, Robert A. Lutz, the president of 
German Ford, cuts a rather exotic fig- 
ure. He wears elegant London-made 
suits and colorful shirts, rides motor- 
cycles, collects and personally restores 
old cars, and speaks provocatively 
enough to have rated a full-length in- 
terview in the May German edition 
of Playboy (sample quote: “There is 
nothing rational about the automo- 
bile industry. There is no other aspect 
of business that depends so much on 
psychology, prejudice and image”) 
Now the 44-year-old Lutz is moving 
into a new job: last week, he was ap- 
pointed corporate vice president in 
charge of Ford’s European truck op- 
erations. His assignment: to increase 
Ford's lagging share of the market 

That is exactly the kind of chal- 
lenge that Lutz met and mastered 
when in 1974 German Ford lured 
him away from Bayerische Motoren 
Werke (BMW), where he had been 
sales vice president. It scarcely 
seemed a good time to make the 
move, since German Ford in 1974 
lost $69 million—while its chief ri- 
val, General Motors’ Adam Opel sub- 
sidiary, squeezed out a $2.4 million 
profit—and saw its share of the na- 
tion’s auto market fall to 10%, from 
14.7% in 1970 

Studies showed that many poten- 
tial buyers thought Ford's cars were 
no longer authentically German, but 
were dominated by American de- 
Signs and British Ford standards of 
quality—a disastrous combination 
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Says Lutz: “Those views were always 
wrong, but to alter them we had to make 
some minor design changes and a ma- 
jor effort to improve our reputation.” 
The worst problem was with the top-of- 
the-line Granada: sales fell from 110,677 
in 1972 to 40,786 in 1974. At Lutz’s in- 
sistence, the ride was hardened (Euro- 
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tioned about this, Dr Lrnest Dichter, a 
motivational research expert, reported 
that he knew of no studies indicating a 
bias in favor of the letter L. 

Thirsting for bigger sales, Pepsi ex- 
tended its taste-test campaign to Mich- 
igan two months ago. And last week it 
moved into Los Angeles and New York, 
the country’s richest markets, with the 
message: NATIONWIDE MORE COCA- 
COLA DRINKERS PREFER PEPSI THAN 
COKE. Anticipating the move, Coke had 
already launched a campaign with the 
theme NEW YORK PREFERS COCA-COLA 
TO PEPSI 2 TO 1 

The impact that the scrap is having 
on sales of the two soft-drink giants is 
so far inconclusive, and many Coke and 
Pepsi bottlers and some admen are up- 
set about the battle. They worry that 
the confrontation will feed the public’s 
cynicism about all advertising, attract 
unwanted attention from Government 
regulators, and sour consumer attitudes 
toward both drinks 


peans like “the feel of the road”), the 
power steering was made less sensitive 
and minor external styling changes 
eliminated the American look 
Such Germanization succeeded bril- 
liantly. Granada sales in the first four 
months of 1976 ran at an annual rate of 
111,000, and sales of other Ford cars are 
climbing too. In one of his last acts as 
president, Lutz announced that German 
Ford had earned a record $111 million 
profit in 1975. Ford’s share of the Ger- 
man market is up to 14.9% (v. Opel’s 
17.9%), and it should rise further in 
the fall with introduction of the Fies- 
ta, a minicar that will be made in 
Germany, Spain and Britain to com- 
» pete with Volkswagen's Rabbit and 
similar cars (TIME, July 12). Though 
planning for the Fiesta was well ad- 
vanced when Lutz joined Ford, the 
design incorporates some of his ideas 
Despite his successes, the Swiss- 
born, American-educated Lutz (he 
spent five years as a U.S. Marine jet 
pilot) has always attracted as many 
critics as admirers. A polished multi- 
national manager who converses 
with equal ease in German, French 
or English, he makes many col- 
leagues feel drab and parochial. He 
also angers some executives by 
breaking ranks with the rest of the in- 
dustry, as when he doubled the war- 
ranty period on German Fords to a 
full year with unlimited mileage 
Critics cannot deny the remarkable 
U-turn he brought off at German 
Ford, but some prophesy that he will 
have trouble in his new truck job. “It 
could be his death chair,” says one 
colleague at German Ford almost 
wistfully. But that seems most unlike- 
ly; Lutz's admirers are forecasting 
that he will become head of all Ford 
operations in Europe within two 
years 
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Moss the Tentmaker 


A tent is a 
canvas or other material stretched and 
sustained by poles.” So says Webster's 
and so most people believe. Bill Moss 
has a broader concept. He knows that 
there are A-frames and O-domes and 
poly-domes, pup tents and pop tents, In- 
dian tepees and Mongolian yurts, tents 
for dogs and campers and sheiks, tents 
that sag and perspire and leak, tents that 
infuriate. In fact Moss knows so much 
about the subject that even the Arabs 

tent mavens from way back—may 
soon be living in Moss-designed, tent- 
like housing 

Moss, 53, does not just design tents 
he creates them. There is. for example 
the pop tent he conceived while working 
as an artist for Ford Motor Co. in 1956 

a sort of mammoth umbrella that can 
be carried in a car, sets up in minutes 
and sleeps four. The pop tent became a 
bestseller, and Moss has been designing 
tents ever since. Then there is the O- 
dome, a 530-sq.-fl. tentlike house of plas- 
lic-coated paper he built for himself 
seven years ago on an island off Maine 
there are now about 450 fiber-glass ver- 
sions across the country. “People aren't 
quite sure what to call me,” says Moss 
tentatively. “Architect? Engineer? No 


I'm an artist. A tent to me is a piece of 


sculpture that you get into 

What camping cognoscenti like 
most about Moss’s “creations” is that 
they are light, easily assembled—and do 
not leak. They are also extremely stur- 
dy, deriving much of their strength from 
their curved surfaces—instead of from 
the traditional poles and tautly stretched 
staked-in ropes. For those hardy purist 
campers who relish wrestling a recal 
citrant canvas and a quarrelsome tan 
gle of ropes and poles, Moss's innova- 
tions have taken all the fun out of 
camping. Among the latest designs flow- 
ing from the sewing-machine lines in 
his Camden, Me. Tent Works. Ltd 

>» The Eave Two-Man and Eave 
Three-Man. Rounded on top like Con- 
esloga wagons, these tents take two min- 
ules to erect and have withstood winds 
up to 80 m.p.h. No center pole or ropes 
are needed, and the tent breathes 
through a porous cloth roof protected 
by a waterproof “fly” that overhangs it 
like an eave. The three-person version 
weighs 6 Ibs. and costs $195 

> The Trillium. This bulbous tent 
sleeps six and consists of three lobes, 
each with its own entrance, joined in a 
central “common room.” The Trillium 
weighs 13 Ibs. and, like the Eave tents. 
is freestanding, which means it can be 
moved while assembled. Cost: $350 

>» The Poly-Dome. Still in the test- 
ing stages, this instant plastic cottage 
emerges from a package 9 ft. by 2 ft. To 
assemble, simply unfold, push out 


DESIGNER MOSS AT TENT-WORKS PLANT 


collapsible shelter of 


curved panels, zip up the roof. and in 
minutes you have a 110-sq.-ft. vacation 
home. Estimated cost: $150-$200 
Despite his inventiveness, Moss un- 
ul recently was content to license his 
patents (he holds more than 30) to oth- 
er manufacturers, who he feels some- 
times did not exploit his ideas fully 
enough. As a result he opened Tent 
Works a year ago to manufacture his 
wares, has sold hundreds of tents, and 
is already expanding his production line 
He will need far greater capacity if 
Arab governments buy his 300-sq.-ft 
tentlike shelters of stressed cotton fab- 
ric sprayed with plastic foam to make 
it rigid. “If I can develop and produce 
it for what I say I can,” says Moss, “we 
are talking about hundreds of thousands 
of these structures.” But Moss the tent- 
maker will not be fully satisfied until 
someone buys his favorite idea, an al- 
ready tested shelter that can be rushed 
to earthquake- or other disaster-strick- 
en areas. Carried over the site by a heli- 
copter and released in mid-air, it opens 
like a parachute and drops softly to 
earth, ready for immediate occupancy 


The Electronic Disease 


Model planes go catatonic in mid- 
flight. Automatic garage doors open 
mysteriously in the night. Truckers 
chatter interrupts ministers’ sermons 
over church public address systems 
Traffic lights go berserk. TV pictures 
flutter. And a solid-state sewing ma 
chine suddenly shouts to a startled In- 
diana housewife the password of the in- 
vading force. “Breaker! Breaker!” These 
strange goings-on are caused not by 
UFOs or other extraterrestrial goblins 
but by RFI (radio frequency interfer- 
ence), an electronic epidemic spread by 
the nation’s 15 million Citizens Band ra- 
dios (TIME, May 10) 

The populist community of the air 
—using many CB sets with illegally high 
power output—has overflowed the 
banks of its 23 federally assigned chan- 
nels, filling the air with errant electro- 
magnetic waves. Complaints from TV 
radio and even stereo users are flooding 
Federal Communications Commission 
offices across the land. Some vigilantes 
with axes and sledges have invaded base 
stations (home-based CB transmitters) 
to smash offending sets 

To forestall further violence, FCC is 
working to increase the number of avail- 
able CB channels, while Congress is con- 
sidering legislation by Ohio Represen- 
tative Charles A. Vanik that would 
require manufacturers to install filters 
on all new TV and radio sets as a shield 
against RFI. But nature may have the 
last word. By 1978, increasing sunspot 
activity may cause atmospheric changes 
that could interfere with, and sometimes 
blot out CB transmissions 
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At the 1908 Claren County Fair, the gentlemen were baffled by the women's insatiable delight in the game of Blindman's Bluff. 







You've come a long way, baby. 
VIRGINIA 
LIMS 


With rich Virginia flavor women like. 


VIRGINIA 
SLMS 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 16 mg’’ tar’ 1.0mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Apr.'76 


























ROMAN POLANSKI IN THE TENANT 


Furn. Apt. to Let 


THE TENANT 
Directed by ROMAN POLANSKI 
Screenplay by GERARD BRACH and 
ROMAN POLANSKI 


Like much of Roman Polanski’s 
work, The Tenant is a comedy tipped 
with poison. As in Rosemary's Baby or 
Cul de Sac, laughter comes as much 
from astonishment, even outrage, as it 
does from humor. Polanski has a car- 
bolic wit and discovers unplumbed 
depths of amusement in emotional de- 
formity, physical abuse and psychic 
shock waves. If Chinatown found Polan- 
ski in a slightly more mellow mood 
—owing probably to the keyed-down ro- 
manticism of Robert Towne's screen- 


play—The Tenant shoots him right back 
to the center ring of his absurdist 
circus 


Polanski stars as his own protago- 
nist, Trelkovsky, a slight, shy fellow with 
a personality like a sweaty palm. Look- 
ing around Paris for an apartment, he 
wanders into a building that must have 
been built in a state of decay. The con- 
cierge (Shelley Winters) shows him a flat 
whose previous occupant, a young wom- 
an, attempted suicide by jumping out of 
a window into the courtyard below. Trel- 
kovsky gets his only glimpse of the girl 
during a visit to the hospital, where he 
finds her on a ward bed, wrapped in 
pauze like a mummy on welfare. She 
stares at him, at another girl (Isabelle 
Adjani) who is also visiting, then 
screams, Opening her mouth and letting 
the sound rush out between broken 
teeth. She dies. Trelkovsky moves into 
the apartment 

He may be the resident of record. 
but the apartment—and the spirit of the 
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girl—take control of Trelkovsky. His life 
becomes an accumulation of odd inci- 
dents: puzzling, nasty little encounters 
with neighbors, episodes of bizarre mys- 
tery inside the apartment. One night he 
pulls a tooth from a hole in his wall. On 
another, he sees people standing still, 
staring at him for hours from the toilet 
facilities across the courtyard. Paranoia 
increases, reality slips away. Trelkovsky 
starts painting his nails, buys a wig, 
wears a dress of his predecessor that he 
finds hanging in the closet, He suspects 
a plot and expects violence. 

There is never any doubt that Trel- 
kovsky will take over not only the liv- 
ing quarters of the previous tenant but 
her fate as well. Polanski is not inter- 
ested in surprise endings: those visita- 
tions across the courtyard may be pre- 
dictable, but they are all the more 
chilling because of that. 

It is hard to determine, as it often is 
with Polanski, what in the movie is gen- 
uinely frightening and what is just cyn- 
ical. It may be that this, after all, is a 
separation impossible to make, and that 
Polanski’s distinctive vision is rooted as 
much in glibness as in genuine dark- 
ness. The Tenant, then, would stand as 
perfect, typical Polanski, a dank joke, a 
nightmare in jester’s dress Jay Cocks 


Also Ran 


LOGAN'S RUN 
Directed by MICHAEL ANDERSON 
Screenplay by DAVID ZELAG GOODMAN 


In the great domed city in the year 
2274, a hedonistic paradise of the young 
is in full swing. Anyone who reaches age 
30 is in trouble: the little red Jewel plant- 
ed in the palm of the senior citizen's 
hand starts flashing, signaling that it is 
time to be “reborn in the fiery ritual of 
carrousel.”” This ceremony requires one 
to rig oneself out in long robes and a per- 
forated plastic mask, then stand peace- 
ably in the middle of what appears to 
be a centrifugal-force machine. Soon the 
participant starts soaring toward the top 
of the dome, where a glowing white 
stone incinerates him in mid-flight, Bod- 
ies explode in the air like percussion 
caps, making quick, clean flashes. The 
more youthful spectators clap and yell, 
“Renew! Renew!” 

It is hard to imagine that even in 
such a benumbed society anyone could 
believe this flying flameout will guar- 
antee a fresh start in life. Some indeed 
do not believe it. When their turn comes 
to climb aboard the carrousel, the skep- 
lics take it on the lam, running through 
the innards of the domed city, scram- 
bling madly for the “outside,” Generally, 
however, these runners are recaptured 
by the Sandmen, who pack nasty ray pis- 
tols that look like the 23rd century 
equivalent of the electric cattle prod 








Logan's Run is a nitwit sci-fi sa 
about a Sandman named Logan (N 
chael York) who is dispatched by cor 
puter central to track down some ru 
ners who have managed to slip throu; 
security and strike out for a secret pla 
known as “sanctuary.” | Ogan is accor 
panied on his run by a comely your 
thing (Jenny Agutter) and sped on h 
way by the knowledge that comput 
central has mysteriously shortened h 
life span and has set the jewel in h 
palm blinking like a beacon 

Unstable Solution. The movie. si 
ly but affable, has some rather shor 
sighted social notions, and its portra 
of an oppressive future society looks n 
more menacing than the Californi 
beach culture run riot. veryone is blan 
and pretty, decked out for pleasure i 
outfits that look like togas designed b 
Frederick’s of Hollywood. The specia 
effects are rather more elaborate, bu 
not necessarily more convincing. Wher 
our hero and heroine encounter a cud 
dlesome old hermit (Peter Ustinov 
living on the outside in the gutted U.S 
Capitol, they seem to be trapped ir 
some unstable photographic solution 
shifting in and out of focus as if the 
whole image were being washed around 
in a developing pan. The great domed 
city of the future is rather too obvi- 
ously a model—it looks like part of an 


electric train set—and its main thor- 
oughfare resembles a suburban shopping 
mall. Indeed, pushing their vision of 
the future to its limits, Director Mi- 
chael Anderson and MGM actually shot 
these scenes on location—at a 
chandise mart in Dallas 
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PETER USTINOV IN LOGAN’S RUN 
Cuddlesome hermit. 
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BECOME AN 
OVERPROTECTIVE 












If there’s one time your children should be protected from life’s hard 
knocks, it’s when you're traveling along the highway at 55 m.p.h. 

Which is why more and more thinking parents choose to travel in the 
security of a Volvo wagon. 

Volvo has crumple zones which collapse at a predetermined rate to 
help absorb the impact of a collision. The passengers are surrounded by a 
strong, protective cage formed by box steel pillars. 

Even the U.S. government is impressed by Volvo’s safety character- 
istics. They recently bought 24 Volvos for a crash-testing program which 
will help establish safety standards for cars of the future. 

Volvo also has other things to add to your sense of security. 

Rack and pinion steering to help you steer clear of trouble. Power 
disc brakes on all four wheels, instead of just two. A quick, responsive 
fuel-injected overhead cam engine. 3-point seat belts front and rear. And 
childproof rear door locks to keep the kids in their place. 

| So when you buy a Volvo wagon, you not only get a big wagon to 
carry your worldly possessions. 

You get a safer wagon to protect your most valuable possessions of all. 


VOLVO 


The car for people who think. 
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Satisfy Your 
Appetite tor Making 
Things Yourself 


Hundreds of useful items to make and dozens of 
fascinating things to do—in The Family Creative Workshop 
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Pick a project you can do in an hour...an evening...a week-end. 








Now, you can set your imagination spinning and fill 
spare minutes and hours with satisfaction and fun. In 
The FAMILY CREATIVE WORKSHOP you'll find more 
than 900 exciting projects and activities to choose 
from. You can heirloom appliqué a tablecloth... make a 
stunning lamp from driftwood...fashion handsome 
drinking glasses by cutting old bottles... create beauti- 
ful jewelry from polished stones. With this idea-packed, 
easy-to-follow library you can make your own candles, 
cosmetics, gifts and greeting cards. Detailed directions 
and step-by-step illustrations show you exactly how to 
preserve jams...stitch leather moccasins...grow your 
own organic food... braid rugs from rags... cane chairs 
.fashion a Christmas wreath from pine cones. 


Wealth . fr . 
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There's something for every member of the family in 
The FAMILY CREATIVE WORKSHOP. No matter what 
your previous craft experience, you'll find projects for 
every age and skill level. In no time at all you'll be doing 
macrame, découpage, feathering. This incredibly com- 
prehensive series of books will show you how to do 
everything from making Easter decorations to casting a 
concrete birdbath in a garbage can lid... from making 
cloth dolls to arranging dried flowers. And you'll find 
interesting ideas for both indoor and outdoor activities. 
The FAMILY CREATIVE WORKSHOP will show you how 
to construct a greenhouse, use maps and compasses, 
pilot a small boat. Instructions are simply worded and 
easy to follow. Detailed illustrations guide you each 
step of the way. 

-njoy the tirst volume FREE for two w 


Don't take our word for it! Send for Volume | of The 
FAMILY CREATIVE WORKSHOP FAEE for 15 days— 
that’s two full week-ends. Study its contents. Try as 
many of the projects as you like. Then, if you wish, you 
may keep the book and pay just $5.95 plus shipping 
and handling. We'll then send you other volumes in 
this fabulous craft library, one approximately every 
other month, and all on the same 15-day free-exam- 
ination basis. Why wait? Mail the attached card today, or 
write: TimMe-LiFE Books, Time & Life Building, Chicago, 
Illinois 60611. 
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Shown here are just some of the 24 volumes 
in this Complete Library of Craft Projects 
e Each volume bound in sturdy hard covers, 914” x 10%” 
e 128 pages e More than 30,000 words 
© Over 400 photographs, drawings, 
and other illustrations, 
many in full color 
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CHILDREN’S EXPRESS REPORTER GILES 


The Sidebar Convention 


The candidate was not talking and 
his aides did not know. So the 5,500 re- 
porters competing for scoops at the 
Madison Square Garden love-in were 
unable to find out in advance the iden- 
tity of Jimmy Carter's running mate 
Except for Gilbert Giles. By following 
up a Up from an associate of Edmund 
Muskie who was privy to the Maine Sen- 
ator’s pre-convention discussions with 
Carter, Giles made a shrewd guess and 
beat the rest of the press by a full 
day on the convention's one big news- 
break. IT’S OFFICIAL: MONDALE/CAR- 
TER! crowed the front-page headline 
Explained Giles, 12, a reporter for Chil- 
dren's Express, the fledgling preteen 
monthly that published a special con- 
vention issue last week: “My main ad- 
vantage is that adults don’t think chil- 
dren listen or understand.” 

Dark Hall. Giles’ adult colleagues 
had their share of problems in trying 
to bring to life a historically important 
but generally suspenseless convention 
Some publications reduced the scale of 
their coverage from 1972's levels. The 
New York Times, for instance, put 15 
reporters inside the hall, about half a 
dozen fewer than it had dispatched to 
Miami four years ago. Esquire, which 
in past years has recruited such lit- 
erary lights as Jean Genet. Arthur Mill- 
er and William Styron to illuminate 
the proceedings, this time opted to leave 
the darkness undisturbed 

Unable to squeeze compelling copy 
from the desultory doings on the floor 
reporters fanned out to interview del- 
egates, their wives and children, hack- 
ies, bartenders. cloakroom attendants 
and even hostesses at the free conven- 
uion-hall bar set up by the railroad lobby 
to mellow reporters. Gilbert Giles and 
his young colleagues at Children’s Ex- 
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press were interviewed no fewer than 25 
times by the convention’s close. The 
New York Post devoted a column to 
California Governor Jerry Brown's re- 
marks during a visit to a hamburger 
stand. Between 200 and 300 reporters 
asked for interviews with members of 
the Carter family. Daughter Amy was 
especially in demand—and not partic- 
ularly enlightening. One who found out 
was the Washington Post's Sally Quinn, 
who has reduced formidable personages 
to objects of derision. “You're not very 
happy. are you?” Amy was asked. “No,” 
she responded. “How come?” “Cause | 
don't have any friends up here.” “Not 
anybody?” “Only Chuck.” “Who's 
Chuck?” “My cousin.” “Are you tired 
of being interviewed?” “Yes.” 

For many newsmen, the Democratic 
Party paled in comparison with the not- 
very-democratic parties that went on be- 
hind closed doors at all hours. The Phil- 
adelphia /nquirer front-paged a story on 
the revelry scene. Its major disclosure 
more beer and less Scotch was being of- 
fered than in 1972. Dozens of reporters 
on the liquid late-night beat and even 
some bona fide guests could not gain en- 
try to a supper sponsored by Rolling 
Stone magazine because of unexpected 
crowds of gate crashers. The problem 
was that veteran Prankster Dick Tuck 
had printed thousands of counterfeit in- 


NEWSWATCH/THOMAS GRIFFITH 


vitations in Reliable Source, an irrev- 
erent daily tabloid that he published 
during the convention 

Clichés rained on Manhattan like 
soot. “It's a star-spangled, sentimental, 
flag-waving, all-American fete.”’ gushed 
the Atlanta Constitution. Of the million 
or so words filed daily by the desperate 
press, roughly half must have been vari- 
ations of the word peanut. The Boston 
Globe captioned a picture of a delegate 
holding a large reproduction of a goo- 
ber: “She's nuts about Jimmy Carter.” 

Gag Rule. The convention was not 
without its important stories: the vice- 
presidential selection, the unprecedent- 
ed prominence of blacks, the sudden 
onset of party unity, the future direc- 
tion of Carter's campaign. “A prime- 
time bore?” asked Columnist David Bro- 
der. “Baloney. For those who have a 
sense of history, this has to be a fas- 
cinating moment.” Columnists even 
found aspects of the convention to ab- 
hor, notably the Carter forces’ suppres- 
sion of dissent. Fumed Mary McGrory 
“It is a shocking thing for the Demo- 
cratic Committee to adopt a gag rule.” 

Still, the lack of overt drama in the 
official proceedings forced editors to give 
prominent space to offbeat and some- 
times irrelevant sidebars. The Atlanta 
Constitution ran an account by Colum- 
nist Celestine Sibley of how she breezed 


The Pushy Guest in the Hall Takes Over 








Television has no duty to make a 
convention more interesting than it real- 
ly is, Eric Sevareid philosophized on the 
air one dull evening last week. His boss, 
Dick Salant, president of CBS News, had 
already said precisely that in his instruc- 
tions to CBS's sizable army of anchor 
men, cameramen, and floor reporters 
wearing pointy-headed antennas. Good 
professional counsel by both men, but 
hardly how the networks, in their com- 
mercial heart of hearts, felt about it 

For the only real contest at the con- 
vention—the only passionate one in- 
volving money, reputation and suspense 
—was between two closely matched 
news organizations, NBC and CBS (ABC, 
listening to its Own mercenary heart, 
looked in at the convention from time 
to time, but preferred to play hookey 
with the likes of the All-Star game and 
thereby gained in the ratings). So much 
future prestige and so many advertising 
dollars were at stake that NBC, for ex- 
ample, is spending close to $10 million 
on the two conventions. That's a lot 
more than either party is spending on 
them. The result was a little bit like a 
state fair photographed. choreographed 


and given pace by those professionals 
up in their glass anchor booths 

Not that the politicos didn’t try to 
put on a good television show—short- 
ening the speeches, banning parades. So 
bulky was the television camera plat- 
form in the center of the hall that the 
best seal was in anybody’s home; any 
delegate whose podium view wasn’t 
blocked by the camera platform found 
it blocked by the restless aisle parade of 
guards, guests and reporters. Chairman 
Robert Strauss did everything for TV ex- 
cept drop a handkerchief every few min- 
utes to signal a commercial me out 

. 

Even so, the lordly fellows in the 
booths turned away from the platform 
at will, as usual feeling no need to carry 
every seconding speech or prayer. They 
might announce “gavel to gavel” cov- 
erage, but they felt free to ram in all 
those commercials or just to chat on- 
camera. Television, once the pushy guest 
in the hall, has taken over. Such a de- 
velopment used to disturb political sci- 
enlists, who remember how influential 
was television's 1968 crosscutting be- 
tween demonstrators outside and an ap- 
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INVITATION COUNTERFEITER DICK TUCK 
More beer, less Scotch. 


by security guards all over town by pin- 
ning on her raincoat an old laundry tick- 
et that only faintly resembled an offi- 
cial convention pass. Chicago Daily 
News Columnist Mike Royko caught up 
with Carter’s younger brother Billy,’ 39, 
in a hotel corridor and found out where 
“You 
know they got a law here that says the 
bars can't open until 9 in the morning,” 


he had been spending his time 


oplectic Mayor Daley inside. This time 
television was guilty of only minor at- 
tempts at hype (TV reporter to a Carter 
man: “How can you now ignore Bar- 
bara Jordan for Vice President?”). There 
is something about encasing reporters 
in head rigs connected to the anchor 
booth, then sending them pushing 
through crowded aisles in pursuit of 
quickie interviews, that is a degrading 
process, bringing out whatever is unap- 
pealingly aggressive in anyone 

Some critics have argued that tele- 
vision has a duty, instead, to focus re- 
lentlessly on the podium, or else be guilty 
of misrepresenting the event. Television 
properly replies that speeches are only 
one facet of a convention, and refuses 
to cover the ceremonies with the hushed 
reverence of the BBC covering a coro- 
nation. Other critics contend that this 
great political rite should not reach the 
public filtered through rival network su- 
perstars. But men like the lone Cron- 
kite, or Chancellor/ Brinkley (who make 
a better matched pair than did the ear- 
lier Huntley / Brinkley), show a welcome 
lack of showboating. When one NBC re- 
porter, on turning the mike back to 
Chancellor, said “Happy birthday,” 
Chancellor cut him off with a brusque 
“Stick to reporting, Oliver.” 

But the old question of whether or 
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said Billy 
let me in at 7:30.” 


In the search for sidebars, the con- 
vention was nearly upstaged by Conven- 
tion City. Atlanta Journal Editor Jack 
Spalding used his front page to tell read- 
ers back home in the Big Peach how 
“New 
he an- 
nounced. One of Philadelphia /nguirer 
Editor Creed Black’s first convention 
stories was a combination Manhattan 
pub-crawl diary and first- 
person account of how he came to spend 
$21 for a hamburger (prix fixe at the 21 
Club, where he also got an appetizer, 


friendly he found the natives 
York City wants to be part of us,” 


travelogue. 


soup and dessert) 


running story better 


dull 


not television brings you the “reality” 
of a convention is now academic and ir- 
relevant. Television is part of the real- 
ity. It is not so much a witness as a par- 
icipant in the process. In one of those 
eccentric evolutions so characteristic of 
American politics, the national conven- 
tion, which has seemed in danger of be- 
coming as anachronistic as the Elector- 
al College, has now evolved into 
something else. A convention no longer 
takes place in a hall; it happens in a 
wired convention city. The action on the 
floor often only ratifies decisions taken 
offstage, with television cameras on 
hand to make the action public. And 
the final apotheosis of a convention is 
now a televised spectacular, “Meet Your 
Next President.” Television and the po- 
litical party are thus engaged in a re- 
luctant arms-length collaboration that 
exemplifies television's odd split person- 
ality, combining private enterprise and 
public service. Television begins the 
week as a persistent inquisitor and ends 
up as the patient conduit of a celebra- 
tion. As solutions go, this one is ram- 
shackle, Rube Goldbergishly American, 
but has its merits. The print journalists, 
though second-class citizens on the side- 
lines, are the true independents who give 
the convention whatever coherence and 
reflectiveness it gets 


“But I found a place that will 


Analytical Pieces. Sidebars may 
fall by the sideway when the nation’s 
press descends on Kansas City next 
month to watch the still-divided Repub- 
licans. But some journalists think that 
the shape of convention coverage may 
have been changed for good. “We're re- 
alizing something that we should have 
known before, that television does the 
than we ever 
could,” says San Francisco Examiner 
Editor Reg Murphy. The Detroit News 
will start turning out sidebars a weck be- 
fore the convention. The Boston Globe 
plans to downplay its daily running sto- 
ry in favor of more analytical pieces 
Other publications next month will be 
looking for ways to follow up on the les- 
son they learned at the Garden: cover- 
age of a dull convention need not be 
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Phoenix in Venice 


Probably no one will remember the 
mid-"70s as a great moment in the mak- 
ing of modern art. But there is a great 
crisis in our ideas about it, and that cri- 
sis is the content of the 1976 Venice 
Biennale, which opened to the public 
last week. We know the pieties—that 
the avant-garde is embattled, that cul- 
ture transcends politics, that abstract art 
speaks a language uncontaminated by 
ideology, that modernism somehow 
makes us free. Throughout the °50s and 
early “60s, the Biennale—that sprawl of 
art exhibitions devoted to the newest of 
the new, held every two years in a clus- 
ter of national pavilions beside the oily 
green waters of St. Mark’s basin—was 
the symbol of that creed. In 1976 it is 
otherwise 

Mythic Purity. The purpose of the 
festival—if one can generalize about this 
mass of dozens of exhibitions containing 
thousands of pieces, documents and pho 
tos—is lo Inspect and debate the myth- 
ic purity of modern art. to see how it 
really has worked in society and not Just 
how it hoped to work. Ten years ago 
anyone who argued that the Bauhaus 
tradition of functionalist design might 
suit the totalitarian spirit would have 
been dismissed as a loon. The main ar- 
chitecture show in Venice this year, a 
fascinating assembly called “Rational- 
ism and Architecture in Italy During the 
Fascist Regime,” irrefutably demon- 
strates how it could and did. Likewise 
we suppose that the “advanced” move- 
ments in Spanish art during the past 40 
years must have threatened Franco's 
commissars. But a historical show en 
tiled “Spain, Artistic Avant-Garde and 
Social Reality 1936-76,” suggests that it 
was otherwise, that after the moment 
of heroic protest symbolized by Picas- 
so’s Guernica, the regime itself start- 
ed to exploit. for its own benefit. the 


success of the Spanish avant-garde 

Afler the Biennales of the ‘50s and 
‘60s, such self-questioning enterprises 
may strike the visitor as strange. But the 
shift had to come. The Venice Biennale 
is the oldest of modern art festivals (it 
started in 1895), but by the mid-'60s it 
had degenerated into a trade fair, rid- 
dled with favoritism and lobbying. The 
prize system came under attack for set- 
ling artists against each other like cocks 
In a pil and serving only the dealers’ in- 
terests. None of the slightly tacky glam- 
our of the Biennale, with its conspira- 
torial gossip, could restore its lost 
prestige. Even the system of national ex- 
hibitions, organized by the cultural at- 
tachés of the world, took on a form of 
threadbare officialese. In 1968 the prizes 
were abandoned, but Italian students 
demonstrating against “cultural imperi- 
alism,.” almost closed the Biennale 
Then, woefully unsure of itself, the fes- 
tival staggered toward its demise. In 
1974 none was held 

The 1976 version is an irritable 
phoenix, and the most interesting Bien- 
nale in a dozen years—thanks to re- 
thinking and changes in structure. The 
role of the national pavilions has been 
played down. There are more survey 
shows with an overriding sociological 
emphasis. There are no prizes, but plen- 
ty of mea culpas. As one of the inter 
national commissioners, Tommaso Tri 
ni. remarks in the catalogue, the original 
use of the Biennale has evaporated: “In 
the last 20 years avant-garde art has 
ended up by establishing another tra- 
dition, with its own economic power, its 
own Mafia, its own conservative tenden- 
cies. and hence the end of its innova- 
tory experimental aims.” 

So this year, it is a didactic fes- 
tival. The announced theme is ambiente 

environment—meaning, among other 

things, the way in which fixed social 
contexts affect our reading of images 


BIENNALE VISITORS CONTEMPLATE TUTTLE’S “PORTRAIT OF MARCIA TUCKER" 








The Biennale’s centerpiece is a particu- 
larly good one organized by the Italian 
critic Germano Celini: “Ambient Art,” 
an astutely chosen selection of room- 
sized, environmental sculptures and mu- 
rals by artists through the past 50 years 
These document the recurrent desire of 
modern art to escape its role as commod- 
ity by becoming too big to be traded—to 
grow out of the picture frame and spread 
through a real, architectural space 
There are reconstructions of such lost 
classics as Piet Mondrian’s spartan Sa- 
lon of Madam B. The list of artists con- 
tinues through the futurists, dadaists and 
surrealists to such present-day figures as 
Robert Irwin and Mario Merz 

Tower of Babel. The largest single 
show, however, lies on the other side of 
Venice in the cavernous, abandoned 
spaces of the naval shipyard on the 
Giudecca—a vast potpourri of work by 
some 80 artists, entitled “International 
Events, 1972-1976.” Every style in the 
lexicon is there, from earth art projects 
to nudes; this is Venice’s Tower of Babel, 
a demotic monument to what would 
have seemed, in formalist eyes, an intol- 
erable permissiveness. One passes from 
official Marxist history painting like Re- 
nato Guttuso’s Funeral of Palmiro To- 
gliatti to the horrifying sexual tableaux 
of America’s Ed Keinholz, and back to 
Alan Shields’ jungle-like “tropical play 
shelter,” without worrying much about 
the clamor. Half the show may be rub- 
bish. The rest is a salon exhibition in 
new garb. But at least it is more open 
than the old Biennales, and its messy vi- 
tality is not to be ignored 

The same does not hold true in the 
gardens, where the national pavilion 
shows are. The outstanding piece there 
is by England's Richard Long, an earth- 
work artist. It is an angular spiral wind- 
ing through the whole pavilion, traced in 
several hundred lumps of red limestone 
taken from a quarry in Verona and laid 


EXHIBITION OF “EVENTS” FEATURES ALAN SHIELDS’ “ 
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on the floor. It is an unexpectedly mov- 
ing work, a metaphor of landscape done 
with elegant economy and, oddly 
enough in view of its material, as unag- 
gressive as any English watercolor 

The US. exhibition is a disappoint- 
ment. Entitled “Critical Perspectives in 
American Art,” it was originally or- 
ganized at the University of Massa- 
chusetts as a small show of work by 
15 living US. artists. There are a few 
good things in it, notably a Robert Moth- 
erwell entitled /n Plato’s Cave I. an ex- 
quisitely subtle geometrical painting by 
Agnes Martin, and some sculptures by 
Joel Shapiro and H.C. Estermann. But 
the art has been jammed into a Pro- 
crustean set of categories—‘cultural 
irony,” “narrative art,” “objecthood” 
and so on. It all comes out looking ped- 
agogical and unreal. To read Art His- 
torian Sam Hunter laboring to con- 
vince himself and others that Andy 
Warhol (represented here by one 14- 
year-old painting) is really a narrative 
arust, although “nothing actually hap- 
pens in the sense of conventional sto- 
rytelling,” is to witness one of the finer 
absurdities of recent writing on art 

As for “cultural irony,” the best ex- 
ample of it is unconscious. It takes the 
form of a stick of unpainted wood, three- 
quarters of an inch square and about 
four inches long, glued to an otherwise 
white, empty wall in the U.S. pavilion 
and entitled Portrait of Marcia Tuck- 
er, 1976. It was made, if that is the 
word, by a 34-year-old New York art- 
ist named Richard Tuttle. Here, ap- 
parently, is the end of the American 
cultural imperialism that has been such 
a topic of recent discussion in the art 
world: the work evaporated completely, 
nothing to look at, only the support sys- 
tem—a white wall, a catalogue, an of- 
ficial role and the usual supporting 
grants—the last move in the institu- 
lional avant-garde game. Robert Hughes 
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Instant Energy 


“In this country they have Father's 
Day and Mother's Day, and they might 
as well have a Guru's Day,” said the 
small, closely cropped Indian dressed in 
a red wool ski hat, red silk robes and red 
knee socks. He was himself a notable 
guru, Muktananda Paramahansa. So 
last week at a secluded retreat that was 
once a Catskill Mountains resort hotel in 
upstate New York. more than 2,000 fol- 
lowers staged a day-long celebration in 
honor of the man they consider a saint 

There were prayer sessions from 
which rose chants of Sanskrit verses 
Then the blue lights in the meditation 
hall dimmed, and the faithful swayed 
rhythmically to and fro. Finally, Muk- 
tananda proclaimed (in Mindi, a Hindi 
dialect), “Now is the auspicious hour of 


BABA MUKTANANDA PARAMAHANSA 


the auspicious day. The sun and moon 
are strong.” That heralded the main 
event: the marriage of 16 couples, the 
women in saris, with garlands of flow- 
ers. The guru, who is licensed to per 
form weddings as a minister in an or- 
dination mill called the Universal Life 
Church, blessed the rings and _ said. 
May you live together in love.” 
Muktananda, 68, known to his fol- 
lowers as Baba (father), is America’s 
newest fashionable guru. With 62 cen- 
ters in North America besides the Cats- 
kills ashram, he has attracted more than 
20.000 devotees since his arrival in 1974 
He has also received respectful visits 
from such celebrities as California Gov- 
ernor Jerry Brown, Singers James Tay- 
lor and Carly Simon, Anthropologist 
Carlos Castaneda and Astronaut Edgar 
Mitchell. At home in India. too, he has 
a considerable following. There are cen 
ters of his disciples all over the subcon- 
linent. He will return there this fall in a 
chartered Air India 747, together with 
400 American devotees and a pet bull 
terrier. But this is undoubtedly not his 
last sojourn in the U.S. Says the guru 
Americans are good, loving and affec- 
tionate. law-abiding and disciplined 
They have everything material; now 
they are searching for and deserve to 
find true happiness.” Americans who 
encounter the guru return the compli- 
ment. Says Joy Anderson, a former 
dancer who now runs the Catskills ash- 
ram with her husband: “He is the per- 
fect guru for the West. We expect when 
we pul something in to get something out 
like instant coffee—and from Baba 
you get instant experience.” 
The principles of Muktananda’s 
teachings are traditionally Hindu 
Meditate on yourself. Honor and wor- 
ship your own inner being. God dwells 
within you as you.” But whereas most 


SWAMI PERFORMS MULTIPLE WEDDINGS IN MEDITATION HALL IN THE CATSKILLS 


gurus lead their disciples through a 
slow evolutionary process, Muktananda 
transmits shakti—energy or elemental 
force—in one two-day ritual of teach- 
ing and meditation called an “intensive” 
(fee, plus modest room and board: $100) 
In the climactic moment, the guru places 
his fingers on the disciple’s closed eyes 
and gently pushes the head back and 
forth, The disciple is then supposed to 
feel the power flowing into him as if by 
an electric charge. Some people say they 
have experienced flashing lights, visions, 
ethereal sounds, and even, among wom- 
en. orgasm 

Molten Gold. Muktananda had 
much the same experience himself when 
he was initiated by his teacher Nityan- 
anda in 1947. Inspired at the age of 15 
by his first encounter with the man, he 
left his home in southern India to seek 
out various sages and swamis. Twenty- 
five years later he found Nityananda 
again: “His eyes, wide open, were gaz 
ing straight into mine. I was dazed, | 
could not close my eyes; I had lost all 
power of volition. I saw a ray of light en 
tering me from his pupils. It felt hot, 
like burning fever. Its color kept chang- 
ing from molten gold to saffron to a 
shade deeper than the blue of a shining 
star. I stood utterly transfixed.” 

The suppliants who look to Baba 
Muktananda for such experiences are 
generally older than those who follow 
some other gurus. and they include a 
high proportion of professionals: law- 
yers, actors, educators and a surprising 
number of psychologists. Attorney Ron 
Friedland, 35, is recuperating from a 
heart attack. During his convalescence, 
he says, he learned that “if you have 
taken all there is to take out of a career, 
and there is nothing more to aspire to 
then you know you only have one-third 
of the pie—even if it’s the fattest, richest 
third.” Jerry Bender, 38, was making 
$50,000 a year in Los Angeles as the 
chairman of two small film corporations 
when he began to feel unhappy about 
his high-pressure existence. “Now,” he 
says of his sojourn at the ashram, “I'm 
in love for the first time in my life. I'm 
in love with life. Before this I was in busi- 
ness. Today I am more creative. When 
I go back to my business, I'll probably 
earn $200.000 a year.” 

Says Russell Kruckman, who once 
taught literature at Northwestern: “I 
don't think people come here looking 
for a religion. What they come for is an 
experience that will give meaning and 
substance to their lives. You don’t have 
to believe or profess anything to be a fol- 
lower of Baba. We don’t become Hin- 
dus. People get whatever it is they get 
from Baba, and their lives are changed 

Sometimes the changes are small in- 
deed. A number of disciples report hav- 
ing donated a pack of cigarettes to the 
guru and thereby been freed from the de- 
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sire to smoke (others, even after the guru 
has touched them with his sheaf of pea- 
cock feathers, still sneak out of the ash- 
ram for a quick puff). But many testify 
that the guru has genuinely helped them 
to cast off “negative emotions” and 
achieve a certain tranquillity. Says Muk- 
tananda of his own mysterious powers 
“Tam however you see me. If you see 
me as a saint, | am a saint. If you see 
me as a fool. | am a fool. If you see me 
as an ordinary man, I am an ordinary 
man.” Asked how he sees himself, he an- 
swers, “I see myself as myself.” 


Fervor and Froth 


What event could be so important 
that Jimmy Carter's sister and George 
Wallace’s wife would take a day away 
from the Democratic National Conven- 
tion to visit Atlantic City? Answer: the 
Christian Booksellers Association con- 
vention, biggest of the religious-publish- 
ing trade shows. While Ruth Carter 
Stapleton, Cornelia Wallace and other 
best-selling authors last week met the 
people who sell their books, money- 
changers in some of the 263 booths were 
offering mawkish. illuminated paintings 
of Jesus. T shirts that proclaim HE IS 
RISEN, PRAISE THE LORD paper napkins 
and LAST JUDGMENT AT HAND bumper 
suckers. At convention concerts, Gospel 
crooners sang and spoke of their con- 
version from sin. 

With its sometimes strange mix of 
piety and commerce, the C.B.A. meet- 
ing Is the central show of a big business 
that reflects the shift toward Evangel- 
icalism throughout U.S. religion. The 
2.100 C.B.A. stores, which emphasize 
Evangelical works, grossed $303 million 
last year and should reach $350 million 
to $375 million for 1976, estimates John 
Bass, 50. the able Presbyterian who runs 
the C.B.A. When Bass first began com- 


Died. Ted Mack, 72. genial, soft- 
spoken host of television’s Original Am- 
ateur Hour; of cancer, in North Tarry- 
town, N.Y. A bandleader in the 1920s. 
he started as talent scout for the radio 
version of the Amateur Hour in 1935, 
serving its late (1946) legendary M.C 
Major Edward Bowes. Amateur Hour 
went on TV in 1948, and Mack ran the 
show until it died because of poor ratings 
in 1970. Among the future stars the show 
presented: Beverly Sills. Maria Callas 
Ann-Margret. Pat Boone, and a skinny 
New Jersey kid named Frank Sinatra 
Mack missed a couple: he rejected Elvis 
Presley and Tiny Tim. “Perhaps there 
was too much pelvis in Elvis.” he ex- 
plained, “and we're not the only ones to 
have said no to Tiny Tim.” 

. 

Died. James Wong Howe, 76, Os- 
car-winning cinematographer (for The 
Rose Tattoo, 1955, and Hud. 1963): af- 
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ing to the conventions, they were pop- 
ulated largely by folks in their 50s who 
ran dusty litth Mom-and-Pop Bible 
stores, Religion bookshops nowadays 
are bigger, better located and reaching 
many more customers. According to the 
association's ad-fat monthly, almost 50 
titles now on the market have sold | mil- 
lion copies, and hundreds every year 
pass 100,000—substantially more than 
the average novel on newspaper best- 
seller lists 

By 1988. The current champion au- 
thor is Billy Graham, whose most re- 
cent book, Angels, has sold a phenom- 
enal 1.4 million copies in hard-cover 
While Preacher Graham helps a secu- 
lar publisher (Doubleday) hit the Evan- 
gelical market, Jimmy Carter and John- 
ny Cash have turned to Evangelical 
houses to print their autobiographies 
(Why Not the Best? and Man in Black) 
Many best-selling authors, though, are 
virtually unknown outside the Evangel- 
ical circuit, Hal Lindsey, a onetime Jesus 
Movement leader, has sold more than 
15 million books since 1970. His favor- 
ite theme: interpretation of Bible proph- 
ecies to prove that Jesus will soon re- 
turn, most likely by 1988. Some best- 
selling writers in this field are admitted 
amateurs. “I'm nota writer at all. | could 
hardly write a letter home,” says Mar- 
abel Morgan. eyelashes aflutter. None- 
theless, her piously erotic Total Woman 
has reached 600,000 sales in hard-cov- 
er, 3 million in paperback 

Fleming H. Revell Co. of Old Tap- 
pan, N.J., one of the many successful 
publishers fervently committed to Evan- 
gelicalism, took a gamble on Morgan 
but it is marketing a predictable best- 
seller in Charles Colson’s up-from-Wa- 
tergate saga Born Again (both authors 
made strategic appearances at the At- 
lantic City convention). Like Revell 
Zondervan of Grand Rapids, another 


ter a long illness: in Hollywood. Born 
in China and named Wong Tung Jim, 
the diminutive (5 ft.) Howe was so ha- 
rassed by his Pasco, Wash.. schoolmates 
that he became a professional prizefight- 
er, Seeing a Mack Sennett comedy being 
filmed in the streets, he asked for a job 
as cameraman but was rejected as too 
small for heavy equipment: he eventu- 
ally caught on as assistant to Cecil B. De- 
Mille. Noted for his constant efforts to 
achieve realism, Howe once filmed John 
Garfield's boxing scenes in Body and 
Soul by donning roller skates and dart- 
ing around the ring for closeup shots 
a 

Died. Paul Gallico, 78, sportswriter 
turned sentimental tale spinner: of a 
heart attack: in Monaco. Sports editor 
and columnist at the New York Daily 
News from 1924 to 1936, Gallico pio- 
neered what is now known as the Plimp- 
ton Ploy: swimming against Johnny 
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T shirts say: He Is Risen. 


long-established Evangelical house, has 
grown rapidly—from sales of $6 million 
in 1970 to $30 million this year. Other 
firms founded in recent years have done 
equally well 

No wonder secular companies are 
starting religious book houses. Boasts the 
catalogue of one of the newest: “You can 
rely on Master's Press being a Conserva- 
tive/ Evangelical publisher.” The most 
popular books are also relentlessly up- 
beat and inspirational, promoting per- 
sonal experiences and fulfillment, not 
dry doctrine. And their quality? Even 
Booster Bass, taking a brief break during 
his exposition, admitted, “There's a lot 
of froth coming off the presses.” 


Weissmuller, boxing a round with Jack 
Dempsey (“I knew all there was to know 
about being hit”). Gallico quit the News 
in 1936 and wrote Farewell to Sport, the 
first of 41 books, many of them best- 
sellers. Among his most popular novels 
The Snow Goose (1941), Mrs. ‘Arris Goes 
to Paris (1958), The Poseidon Adventure 
(1969) 
. 

Died. Charles Ritz, 84, trim, soldier- 
ly chairman of the original Ritz Hotel 
on Paris’ Place Vendome; in Paris. ’Per- 
sonal attention to the guest is every- 
thing.” said Ritz, son of the hotel's foun- 
der. “I myself, to be friendly, send each 
guesta bottle of champagne and my card 
when he checks in.” Fly-fishing was his 
avocation, and he spent much of his time 
angling in the streams of the world. His 
1959 book A Fly Fisher's Life boasted 
an introduction by his friend and fre- 
quent customer Ernest Hemingway 
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GREEKS MASSACRED AT CHIOS—ALSO BAGS OF EARS, PYRAMIDS OF HEADS 


Muddle at Missolonghi 


THE GREEK ADVENTURE 
by DAVID HOWARTH 
253 pages. Atheneum. $10. 


Byron had visited Greece before, so 
he presumably knew that changes had 
occurred there since the time of Peri- 
cles. But his mistress in Genoa screamed 
too much, and bored him. Perhaps be- 
ing Byron bored him too 

Other European volunteers in the 
Greek war of independence knew the 
splendor of their own certitudes, but they 
did not know how or why war was fought 
in this often grubby and backward land 
that they honored as the cradle of West- 
ern civilization. And, of course, they did 
not know how to speak modern Greek 
But they went anyway, intending to help 
the gallant Hellenes free themselves 
from the corrupt and perfumed tyran- 
ny (actually a rather benign rule) of the 
Turkish Sultan 

Turkish Yoke. The volunteers were 
of several sorts. The first. writes David 
Howarth in this wry and lively short his- 
tory, consisted of officers left over from 
the Napoleonic wars of the previous dec- 
ade. Each had at least one fine uniform, 
one sword and a brace of pistols. A few 
were what they said they had been; oth- 
ers actually had fought at grades several 
degrees below their announced ranks, A 
large number were simply counterfeit, 
like the Italian named Tassi, who said he 
had been Napoleon's engineer in chief 
but who confessed, when it became ex- 
plosively clear he did not know how to 
handle artillery, that he was really a 
bankrupt saddler from Smyrna. Such 
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magnificoes were very proud, Howarth 
relates, and they fought a great number 
of duels among themselves over matters 
of military precedence. Otherwise, there 
being no army for them to lead, they did 
little damage—even to the Turks 

The remaining volunteers were 
“philhellenes,” or friends of Greece, 
most of them luckless university stu- 
dents from Germany, Poland, Switzer- 
land or England who had taken the ide- 
alism of their Greek literature professors 
too much to heart. When they began to 
reach Greece by the dozens and then 
by the hundreds, they learned that no 
one knew they were coming, and no one 
wanted them. Devout Orthodox villag- 
ers, furthermore, did not share their rev- 
erence for the philosophers of the Gold 
en Age, whom Eastern Christians 
abhorred as pagans. There was nothing 
for the philhellenes to do except floun- 
der about and die. Enough did so that 
the great powers became queasy; all 
ports of embarkation to Greece, except 
Marseille, were soon closed to the stu- 
dent crusaders 

Greeks who lived in Western Eu- 
rope had conceived the notion of throw- 
ing off the Turkish yoke and unifying 
their country as a sovereign nation 
However fashionable in Paris and Lon- 
don, this was an alien idea in Greece, in- 
comprehensible to the wild tribesmen 
who actually lived there. When unor- 
ganized slaughter of Turkish citizens 
began in 1821, partly as the result of ag- 
itation by the expatriates, Greek fight- 
ing forces consisted mostly of mutually 
hostile guerrilla bands. Their chiefs 
fought, looted, connived, ran away or 
made peace separately, as they had al- 





BYRON DRESSED IN AN ALBANIAN COSTUME 


ways done, without regard to Western 
ideas of patriotism or military strategy 
When Turks killed the rebellious brig- 
ands, they sent bags of ears back to the 
Sultan. When the Greeks won, they 
made pyramids of human heads 

Victories were trumpeted whenever 
a rifle was discharged. The London press 
reported triumphs on the order of Sa- 
lamis and Marathon. Proclamations and 
constitutions also were reported, issued 
by competing delegations of penniless 
and powerless clerks, who scuttled about 
the countryside in city clothes and called 
themselves governments 

Ten Swords. Into this yeasty con- 
fusion Byron injected himself at the re- 
quest of English philhellenes—as How- 
arth puts it, a “shrivelled, dyspeptic, 
doom-ridden little man” of 36, forlorn- 
ly in love with his page. He had no mil- 
itary experience, but he had equipped 
himself with gold, scarlet and green uni- 
forms and at least ten swords. He was 
courted ardently by all of the Greek fac- 
lions, not because he was a great poet 
or an English lord, Howarth writes, and 
certainly not because he seemed to have 
some notion of leading the Greeks in 
battle, but because he had brought with 
him £9,000 in cash. It appears to have 
been the only ready money in Greece 

Byron died in 1824 of a fever, on a 
mud flat called Missolonghi, before he 
could do any fighting but not before most 
of his treasure had disappeared. His 
death, otherwise futile, stimulated Eng- 
lish interest in the war. Two large bond 
issues were floated to help the Grecks, 
the proceeds of which were embezzled 
in London and stolen in Greece. 

The effective end of this war of mud- 
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dle and misconception came in 1827, by 
mistake, when a small English and 
French peace-keeping fleet aroused the 
suspicion of a large Turkish fleet at Na- 
varino. The Turks, who had never 
learned gunnery, opened fire. They were 
cut to pieces, and the Sultan's domina- 
tion came to an end. Author Howarth, 
an English naval historian (Trafalgar 
The Nelson Touch), writes of it all won- 
deringly, although not flippantly. His 
book is good mean fun for readers who 
are tired of the posturings of warriors 
and statesmen—then or now. John Skow 


Notable 


NIGHTSHADE 
by DEREK MARLOWE 
192 pages. Viking. $7.95. 


At last, a modern novel more or less 
about abstinence. Nightshade’s protag- 
onist, Edward Lytton, is 40, devoutly 
Catholic and astonishingly, since he is 
four years married, a virgin. He does 
not mind his asexual life; indeed, he is 
so Victorian that he can barely imagine 
any other. Alas, his unfulfilled young 





SUSPENSE WRITER DEREK MARLOWE 
Prim England vy. sensual Haiti. 


wife Amy is not resigned to her con- 
dition. She indulges in “fantasies of liq- 
uid the color of magenta, a pomegranate 
redness, viscous to the touch, so that one 
has to lick it dry.” Poor Edward is clear- 
ly in for trouble 

Most of it occurs in Haiti, where Ed- 
ward hopes to make them “best friends” 
again after Amy has an affair with her 
libertine half sister Blanche. A myste- 
rious stranger appears and reappears. 
Amy begins to act strange, as if she pos- 
sesses some important secret. Edward 
begins to spot possible hints of new in- 
fidelity everywhere—in a faint whiff of 
cigarette smoke, a footprint, a random 
passage from a book 

The prose crackles with innuendo 
as the plot quickly becomes as com- 
plicated as Edward’s mind—and as 
haunted by ghosts and obsessions. Brit- 
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ish Author Derek Marlowe, best known 
for A Dandy in Aspic, pits Lytton’s 
prim England against sensual Haiti, 
Catholicism against voodooism, the ter- 
rors of a feverish imagination against 
the banality of a tourist's experience 
What starts out as a thin, sinister tale 
ends as a psychological chiller finely 
wrought for any season 


KING AND JOKER 
by PETER DICKINSON 
222 pages. Pantheon. $6.95. 


The works of British Mystery Writ- 
er Peter Dickinson are like caviar—an 
acquired taste that can easily lead to ad- 
diction. Dickinson, an 
Punch, does not make much of the pro- 
cess of detection, nor does he specialize 
in suspense. Instead, he neatly packs his 
books with such old-fashioned virtues as 
mood, character and research. The Poi- 
son Oracle (1974) is a good example. Set 
in an imaginary Arab kingdom, it delves 
into cultural anthropology (desert + 
marsh Arabs) as well as fashionable psy- 
cholinguistics (in this case, how man 
communicates with chimpanzee). There 
is a murder, to be sure, whose only wit- 
ness naturally turns out to be, yes, a talk- 
alive chimpanzee 

In King and Joker, Dickinson's sub- 
ject is the British royal family. Not the 
actual one, but another that the author 
invents, complete with idiosyncratic an- 
tecedents going back to Queen Victo- 
ria. King Victor II, a frustrated M.D., is 
on the throne. Married to Isabella of 
Spain, father of Prince Albert and Prin- 
cess Louise, he lives in Buckingham Pal- 
ace, where a practical joker is at work 
The jokes seem harmless at first: a toad 
is placed on a covered plate for the 
King’s breakfast (when the butler sees 
it, he faints). Then the jokes get nastier, 
ending in two murders 

These goings-on are seen through 
the eyes of Princess Louise, a beguiling 
lass of 13 who does not like what she 
calls the “business of princessing.” As 
she tries to discover the joker’s identity, 
she learns a good deal about herself and 
her family. They have kept many secrets 
—human flaws and royal affairs alike 
—from the public. Dickinson’s easygo- 
ing wil pervades the book. When 
Princess Louise is shocked to learn that 
the original go-between who arranged 
her father’s marriage was a nun, the 
King replies: “She's a very good wom- 
an with a real gift for intrigue. If they'd 
any sense they'd make her a cardinal.” 


PAPA; A PERSONAL MEMOIR 
by GREGORY H. HEMINGWAY, M.D 
119 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $7.50. 


This bestselling memoir by Ernest 
Hemingway's youngest son Gregory is 
a bitter jumble of unsorted resentments 
and anguished love. It is hard to know 
how much weight to give these recol- 
lections because the author gives little 
glimpse of his own adult self. His fa- 
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ther’s four marriages were “emotional 
catastrophes”; his mother Pauline (Er- 
nest’s second wife) ignored him when 
he was small. But who says so? A steady, 
reasonable man? An injustice collector? 
One of life’s unconsolables? 

“In his youth,” writes this wounded 
son, “my father was not a bully, a sick 
bore, or a professional celebrity the 
man I remembered was kind, gentle, el- 
emental in his vastness, tormented be- 
yond endurance.” It is a strange defense 
that the younger Hemingway makes, 
more desperate even than his father’s 
messy last years seem to warrant. Of 
course it is hard to see a father grow 
old and fat and futile, and Gregory 
Hemingway's father, during the 1930s 
when the boy was little, had been an au- 
thentic hero. He was handsome, strong, 
renowned as a writer. He was a loving 
companion who taught Gregory to be a 
champion wing shot and a powerful pro- 
tector who once showed great courage 
in rescuing the boy from sharks. By the 
time Gregory was old enough to test his 
own manhood against the patriarch (he 
became a relentless hunter and admits 
with jocular bad taste to some fairly spe- 
cific Oedipal whims concerning his fa- 
ther’s last two wives), Ernest had be- 
come far too vulnerable. Now, with the 
father-son contest unresolved, the father 
needed protecting. The son felt confused 
and bitter: come back, Daddy, and fight 
like a man! 

Self-Pity. Gregory writes of Hem- 
ingway’s funeral that “hundreds of tele- 
grams of condolence came in from all 
over the world, but only a small num- 
ber of people actually showed up. There 
weren't too many really good friends 
left.” This is vicarious self-pity; the fu- 
neral was in Ketchum, Idaho, one of 
the most isolated spots on the continent, 
and a willingness to travel there to hear 
words spoken over a dead man is a poor 
test of friendship. The painful, touching 
book in which this churlishness is ex- 
pressed proves, as other writings have 
proved, that Hemingway is one of those 
artists not well served by biography. Bet- 
ter to read A Farewell to Arms again 


GREGORY, PAPA & TROPHY, 1941 








Sweathog Heartthrob 


The matinee audience for Bus Stop 
at the Lakewood, Me., summer theater 
consisted mostly of thick-thighed teen- 
agers with braces on their teeth. For the 
first 20 minutes of the play they sat 
clutching each other, ecstatic with an 
ticipation. Then the star of the show 
loped onstage, wearing skintight jeans 
and a white sombrero. “My name is Bo 
Decker and I'm 21 years old,” he cried 
“Everywhere I go I got all the women.’ 
The audience squealed 

The actor's name is John Travolta 


TEEN-AGE IDOL JOHN TRAVOLTA TAKES HIS EASE 
“Everywhere | go | got all the women.” 


He is 22, and seems to be the successor 
to David Cassidy and Donnie and Ma- 
rie Osmond in the hearts of the eleven- 
to 15-year-old crowd. Taking Don Mur- 
ray's old role in Bus Stop is just a passing 
thing for him. Travolta is best known 
as Vinnie Barbarino, the tough, macho 
“Sweathog” in ABC’s hit series Welcome 
Back, Kotter. The show is an updated 
version of Happy Days, a genial exer- 
cise in instant nostalgia, and Vinnie Bar- 
barino is barely distinguishable from Ar- 
thur Fonzarelli, a.k.a. the Fonz, who 
made Henry Winkler famous. As it hap- 
pens, Travolta even resembles Winkler 
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Travolta’s approach to his career, 
however, is very much his own. Despite 
his youth, he has been acting for ten 
years. Unlike Winkler, he does not 
spend his energies talking about the 
Yale Drama School or other heavy top- 
ics. Instead, he has shrewdly consolidat- 
ed his reputation by recording a bland 
rock album tailored to subteens. Let He 
In, Travolta’s biggest hit on the album 
is now No. 5 on the Cashbox charts 

The urge to perform runs in the Tra- 
volta family. John’s mother, Helen 
Burke, an actress in Englewood, N.J., 
urged all her six children to take part 
in local theater. As the baby of 
the family, John had many acts 
to follow. At age seven, he flew 
around the country with his sis- 
ter Ellen in a road show of Gypsy 
and at twelve acted in his first am- 
ateur production. Recalls Travol- 
ta: “That world of airplanes and 
theaters seemed my only route to 
freedom.” At 16, he quit school 
and began working in dinner the- 
aters and summer stock. Looking 
back now he muses: “How do you 
go back to school and make any- 
body understand how it was to be 
with those theater people watch- 
ing the sun come up over ciga- 
rettes and glasses of wine?” 

Public Maulings. The days of 
free-and-easy anonymity are over 
for Travolta. On his Bus Stop tour 
he lives like a recluse in his dress- 
ing room. The last time he tried 
to take a date to a disco, the place 
was overrun. “I don't think any 
girl could take my schedule now,” 
he says, quite accurately, and 
claims to have no steady girl 
friend. He was mobbed by 5,000 
fans at a Cleveland record store 
recently, At the world’s largest in- 
door shopping mall at Schaum- 
burg, Ill., outside Chicago, an es- 
timated 30,000 engulfed him 

Along with public maulings. 
the role of Vinnie Barbarino has 
brought Travolta some half-mil- 
lion dollars this year. He is also ac- 
quiring such star trappings as a 
1955 Thunderbird—a collector's 
item—and his own single-engine 
Aircoupe. He has moved out of the fam- 
ily house in Englewood to a high-rise in 
West Hollywood. He likes slipping into 
his wise cracking, tough-tender role. The 
macho act comes easier to Vinnie than 
it did to John in his high school days 
But now he poses for beefcake shots in 
the teen mags and answers the fans’ let- 
ters (Q: What kind of girl does Johnny 
like? A: The enthusiastic type). He is 
shrewd enough to know how fickle his 
fans can be. The time will come to move 
on or join the Partridge Family in obliv- 
ion. He has finished shooting a film 
called Carrie, about a high school girl 














with psychic powers. His problem at the 
moment is a scheduling conflict that 
could keep him from making a Para- 
mount movie called Days of Heaven with 
hot. young Director Terrence Malik 
(Badlands). Us a mess,” says John, who 
is supposed to shoot a Sweathog Christ- 
mas special al the same time. “That part 
is James Dean's East of Eden and War- 
ren Beatty's Splendor in the Grass." He 
would be very sorry to lose it, but it 
wouldn't be the end of his young world 
As he says with his Vinnie Barbarino 
swagger: “When your batting average is 
as good as mine, there’s nothing to be 
really nervous about.” 


Entebbe Derby 


The scenario might go like this: a hos- 
tage who looks amazingly like Shelley 
Winters searches the sky above Entebbe 
Airport. “Only a miracle can save us,” 
she says, “and miracles only happen in 
the Bible.” Cut to a tough, determined 
James Caan briefing his men for the res- 
cue. “Our mission,” he intones, “is im- 
possible. But we dare not fail 


Hollywood is sky-high over the Is- 
raeli rescue of 104 hostages at Entebbe 
Airport in Uganda. “The mission reads 
like a movie script,” rejoiced MCA Pres- 
ident Sidney Sheinberg. Thus, only 72 
hours after the commandos struck, the 
studios were plotting missions of their 
own—to see which would be the first on- 
screen with a film version. At Shein- 
berg’s Universal Studio, where action 
and disaster epics (Earthquake, Midway 
and Airport) are house specialties, Pro- 
ducer-Director George Roy Hill is cast- 
ing Rescue at Entebbe. Over at Para- 
mount, Paddy Chayefsky has been 
signed to write the script for 90 Min- 
utes at Entebbe, to be directed by Sid- 
ney Lumet. Independent Producer El- 
liott Kastner, meanwhile, is making 
Assault on Entebbe by revising a script 
he already had about an Arab-Israeli 
confrontation. Says a Kastner staffer 
“We're ahead and can have the first pic- 
ture out.” But not if 20th Century-Fox 
rushes into production with its made- 
for-television film, Mission to Uganda 

Rescue Derring-Do. Noi every stu- 
dio has joined the race to Entebbe. Says 
United Artists Production Boss Michael 
Medavoy: “I have serious reservations 
about capitalizing on a news story like 
that. It cheapens everybody.” That crit- 
icism notwithstanding, at least one proj- 
ect offers hope of exceptional accuracy 
Merv Griffin Productions’ Odyssey of 
139, which will focus on the ordeal of 
the hostages rather than the derring-do 
of the rescue. Reason: Griffin President 
Murray Schwartz was aboard the hi- 
jacked plane and was among the group 
of hostages released prior to the Israeli 
rescue mission 
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Everybody is clawing: away for your CB buck. The 
big names and the no names. 


But now, the people with real experience in personal 
two-way communications are ready to introduce you 
to the finest Citizens Band radio in its price r ange. 


The Pearce-Simpson Tiger Mark 2. 


Wherever you go in the CB jungle, it comes through 
for you. That’s because the Tiger 2 has Pearce- 
Simpson’s exclusive Hetro Lock™ —“The Frequency 


Combination Lock” — and Receiv-O-Slide tuning that 
not only provides superior communications, but 
superior adjustment to receive signals from 
“off-freq.” sets. 


There isn’t room to cover all the other features of the 
new Tiger Mark 2. But your Pearce-Simpson dealer 
would love to fill you in on every one of them. For our 
latest brochure, write Box 520800, Biscayne Annex, 
Miami, F L 33152. In Canada, Scotcomm Radio, Inc., 
4643 Lev esque Blvd., Chomeday, Laval, Quebec. 


WHAT'S NEW IN THE CB JUNGLE? 
THE TIGER MARK 2. 
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Come to where the flavor is 
Come to Marlboro Country. 





Marlboro Red or Longhorn 100’s— 
you get a lot to like. 
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